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The Modern Way to Use Stone 


ANDOM ASHLAR construction such 

as was used in the building shown 
here is being used more and more as its 
advantages become known. Instead of each 
stone of the wall surface being cut to size 
in accordance with carefully-prepared draw- 
ings, Indiana Limestone, for use in Random 
Ashlar, is sawed into strips at the quarry 
and then shipped to the building site. There 
the strips are broken into lengths and laid up 
in the wall by stonemasons. The more ex- 
pensive stone-cutting is reduced to a mini- 


imum, for cut-stone is used only in the trim 
of the building. This method of stone wall 
construction Is very economical, most attrac- 
We will 
gladly send you booklets showing college 
and school buildings built of Indiana Lime- 
stone and give you more complete informa- 
tion regarding Random Ashlar. Plate illus- 
trations of churches will also be sent free 
on request if desired. Address Box 736, 
Service Department, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


tive, as the illustration shows. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana :: Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


74 

a 
The Willard is truly a ain 
part of Washington. ee 


Its appeal is shared by 
no other hotel. That 
isone reason why The 
Willard enjoys the 
favor of official Wash- 
ington...and un- 
doubtedly why official 
Washington enjoys 


The Willard! 


The Allard 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Affiliated Hotels: 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 








In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS | 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are un- | 
remittingly maintained. 
UNIFORM RATES 

Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day | 

Every bedroom has a private bath 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL | 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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HISTORIC STEPS IN THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 


These old steps which lead down from the widespread lawn to the lower level of the Bishop's 

Garden with its boxwood and its Yew Walk, are from the historic old house, ‘‘Abingdon,” near 

Alexandria, Virginia, the birthplace of Nelly Custis. They adjoin the Shadow House, or Garden 
House, with the branches of an old honey-locust tree arching above 
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The Cathedral of Palma de Mallorca’ 


By W. D. Caroe, F.S.A. 


HE Island of Majorca—the 

greater island of the Balearic 

group in the Western Medi- 
terranean—is becoming better known 
to tourists and suffering not a little 
thereby. A craze for modernism 
and money-making is sweeping over 
it. Of its 90,000 inhabitants but a 
very small minority is imbued with 
archeological taste, and that minor- 
ity finds it very hard to kick against 
the pricks. 

But a few years ago Palma de 
Mallorca was a walled city with sev- 
eral remarkable gateways, its ram- 
parts made picturesque by numerous 
stone-built windmills with many 
spoked and rigged wheels. These 
are still a characteristic feature of 
the more distant parts of the island 
aS at Manacor and other country 


Mr. Caroe, resident architect of Canterbury 
Cathedral, will be remembered by readers of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE as the author of two recent ar 
ticles in this magazine on little known side-lights 
of that venerable fabric He is the seulptor of 
the tomb of Bishop Satterlee in the Bethlehem 
Chapel of Washington Cathedral, also of th. 
Canterbury Ambon or Cathedral pulpit now in 


the Little Sanctuary, and is at work on the 
tomb of Bishop Harding to be placed in the 
Chapel of the Resurrection. In the Michaelmas 


xr General Convention number of THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE, Mr. Caroe will present hitherto un 
published photographs of gold and silver vessels 
in the treasury of Palma Cathedral.—Ed. Note. 





listricts—destined alas, one by one, 
to give way to the oil or petrol en- 
gine which multiplies apace. 

In recent times most of the ram- 
parts of Palma have been swept 
away, a smail portion and only one 
gateway remaining towards the sea 
front. The rest has become a dusty 
desert awaiting the laying out of 
new streets and a new commonplace 
suburban town. Sad it is that the 
inhabitants fail to grasp the fortune 
that might have been theirs, reaped 
from a_ splendidly preserved and 
situated walled city equipped with 
a glorious Cathedral and many other 
religious and civie buildings of note 
Among the last are the fine town 
mansions of the settled descendants 
of those Knights of Aragon who 
accompanied Jaime I, ‘‘Conquista- 
dor’’ of the Moors, themselves a 
fine race of men in their time, to 
whom the island largely owes todav 
its agricultural fertility. 

It has been fertile in many other 
ways. Prehistoric ages have left 
many interesting remains. There are 
evidences of prehistoric man in the 
tal-y-ots and eaves and of Phe- 
nician, Greek and Roman oceupa- 
























tions before the great trek of the 
Moors over Northern Africa to 
Spain brought the Balearics under 
their enlightened rule which lasted 
more than four hundred years un- 
til the Aragonian Conquest of 1230. 

Out of that conquest grew the 
Seo, the great cathedral to which 
and its treasures we will now turn 
our attention. 

Dr. Ralph Adams Cram/’s_ vivid 
and picturesque article printed in 
the Christmas number, 1925, of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE, cannot but have 
whetted the appetite for further in- 
formation on this remarkable and 
little known |. building, the second 
loftiest chureh in Christendom, 149 
feet from the floor to the highest 
point of the vault. Beauvais elaims 
157 feet 6 inches and Amiens fol- 
lows with 140 feet. Westminster 
Abbey is but 102 feet. A skeleton 
plan and section reproduced here- 
with show the geometrical propor- 
tions. (See pages 7 and 9.) 

The exterior has 
neglect and by 


suffered by 
later changes and 
accretions and seems never to have 
been completed in all its parts. But 
the interior has a peculiar majesty, 
vast breadth and height and great 
simplicity of form and line. It is, 
moreover, admirably documented. 
It was a growth of many years, but 
we know the names of most of its 
sculptors and many of its master 


builders. With the characteristic 
inspiration of those ages of faith. 
immediately after the Conquest 


Jaime I. set out to build his Cathe- 
dral adjoining the Moorish Castle of 
the Almudaiena which he converted 
into his Royal Palace. In that first 
building, which comprised the East- 
ern ‘Trinity Chapel, the Royal 
Chapel, the choir and two bays of 
the nave, the general form of the 
whole was laid down, though the 
King did not live to see any part 
of his foundation completed. His 
son, Jaime II., was present at the 
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consecration of the first section and 
we may pass on to record the eree 
tion of the succeeding parts. 

The stone was quarried within 
four miles of the site and the caves 
so formed are well worth a_ visit 
today, reminding one in parts of the 
Latomie of Syracuse. 

The plan is of simple form, <A 
square ended chancel becomes an 
apse of three sides below the window 
level. Saecristy and treasury le to 
the east and mounted over them the 
Trinity Chapel gracefully vaulted 
and apsidal in its turn opening upon 
the chureh by a wide arch through 
which can be seen the shrine of the 
miraculous Virgin occupying — the 
great niche in the east wall. The 
space between this chapel arch head 
and the choir vault is filled by a 
rich rose window of geometrical 
form, much of the ancient glass of 
whieh is still in situ. 

The choir itself is distinguished 
by a series of fine niches at the 
springing of the vaults splendidly 
filed, which make one rejoice that 
Mallorea has been spared the icono- 
clasts. Flanking the choir are two 
side chapels, triended, and now 
fitted and furnished with specimens, 
fine of their kind, of those vast Ro- 
coco reredos conceptions of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, so characteristic 
of the Chureh of Rome in its artistie 
decadence. A medley of gilt and 
colour, Renaissance orders and con- 
torted sculpture amaze by their per- 
verted facility of imagination. 

We coine now to the nave, whereot 
the two eastern bays are part of the 
original building and set the style 
for the rest. The great vault is 
poised upon areades of eight bays 
supported by simple slender octag- 
onal shafts eighty-eight feet in 
height. The fourth bay from the 
west is wider than the others and 
allows on each side for the great 
north and south doors, the latter 
known as the ‘‘Mirador.’’ Apsidal 
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Drawn at Palma Cathedral by the author for publication in The Cathedral Age 


chapels flank every bay on the south 
but the Mirador, and all but three 
on the north, which are occupied 
respectively by the north porch, the 
passage to the tower, and the organ. 
The vaults throughout are of simple 
quadripartite form crowned by 
large carved bosses. 

There is no triforium but a simple 
clerestory consisting of three light 





traceried windows in each bay 
most of them now blocked up, rays 
of light only being admitted by cir- 
cular eyes or loops formed in the 
blocking ashlar. This blocking of 
light—so marked also at Barcelona 

-is stated to be the outcome of a 
eurious Papal Bull of mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Over the chancel arch is a_ vast 

















rose window said to be the largest 
in Christendom, but I have not been 
able to verify this statement. The 
glazing of the ‘‘Great Rose’’ is 
partly ancient but mostly of virulent 
primary colours. Five other rose 
windows have their place in the 
fabrie at the east and west ends of 
the nave aisles and one central in 
the west end. The three latter are 
modern with the whole of the west 
end except the great west door. All 
four are filled with distressing ex- 
amples of stained glass art. 

The construction of the side 
chapels of the nave is unique 
square on ground plan on the floor, 
secoinson arches are turned, spring- 
ing some ten feet up to form an 
apse of three sides above. At the 
external angles of the apses_ rise 
sturdy buttress piers having the 
same face as the great bay but- 
The plan shows the scheme. 
The effect before the windows were 
blocked must have been charming, 
maintaining an elegant lightness 
internally, while externally the 
great wall of buttresses with aper- 
tures less than their breadth be- 
tween them, their shadows accentu- 
ated by the bright southern light, 
make a massive treatment aptly har- 
monizing with the vast extent of the 
great building, and satisfying the 
eye as to its stability. Masterliness 
is indeed the keynote of much of 
this great building. 


tresses. 


Let us now trace its chronology. 
A Royal Chapelle was begun in 
1230 by Jaime I. but the evidence 
is conflicting as to whether any part 
of this is incorporated in the exist- 
ing building. The existing vaults of 
the east end are undoubtedly half a 
century later than this, whence it 
has been argued that no part of the 
building can be earlier than towards 
the end of the century. But the 
medieval method, as evidenced by 
many examples, was frequently to 
erect the fabric all but its vault and 
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to turn this later, and we have in- 
deed documentary evidence that this 
was the case at Palma. It seems 
fairly authenticated that the treas- 
ury and the chapel over it, the choir 
and two bays of the nave were 
erected and consecrated during the 
lifetime of Jaime II., son of the 
Conqueror, and the first independent 
King of Mallorea. 

In 1274 the tower was begun, a 
work much inferior to the rest of 
the ancient fabrie and destined never 
to be achieved. The quarrels that 
broke out between Jaime I.’s_ sons, 
Pedro the Great of Aragon and 
Jaime II., 2nd King of Mallorea, 
interfered with the continuation of 
the work, which, after its initiation, 
seems to have languished until 1327, 
when efforts were made to resume 
operations. 

Jaime Fabre was recalled from 
Palma to Barcelona in 1318, nearly 
a century after the Conquest, when 
the Seo of Palma was projected. It 
is difficult to believe that so distin- 
guished a master was not engaged 
upon the great building, but I have 
been unable to trace his definite 
association with it. His period 
would fit in with the execution of 
the admirable vaulting of the choir 
and the eastern chapel, which may 
well be attributed to him, 

The head architects’ names are 
indeed often lost, but many of those 
of the seulptors, painters and deco- 
rators remain to us. They were 
mainly Catalans. In 1329 a master 
carpenter was sent to Naples to pur- 
chase wood and the stalls were con- 
structed by the master with four 
Moslem assistants. Here we _ find 
mention of Antonio Camprodon, 
sculptor, associated with Berenguer 
Ostales, who erected the cloister in 
1345. The High Altar was conse- 
erated in 1346. In 13438 Pedro IV. 
‘le Ceremonieux) ordered that 1000 
Sueldos Bareelones per annum 
should be devoted to continue the 
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THE MIRADOR OF 


Photographs for this article were made by the author 
PALMA CATHEDRAL 
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In 1389 Pe- 
dro Morey or 
Morell began 
the ornamen- 
tation of the 
Mirador. Pe- 
dro died in 
1394. The 
Chapter ap- 
plied to that of 
Gerona _  re- 
questing that 
his brother 
Gullelmo, their 
architeet 
should take 
Pedro’s place, 
whence we 
gather that the 
fame of Gero- 
na was already 
spread abroad. 
Two other 
sculptors, Hen- 
rico Alamani 
and Juan de 
Valentinos, 
worked both 
with Pedro 
and Gullelmo. 
Henrico’ Ala- 
mani executed 
the great tab- 
ernacle over 
the Last Sup- 
per, which he 
constructed in 


Showing on the right, the impressive white marble figure of the Virgin p 
which Mr. Caroe calls “one of the noblest creations of its kind that has three pieces, 
passed to us from the Middle Ages.’ 


work and that his arms should be 
placed upon it, for the works had 
languished again owing to the quar- 
rels between him and Jaime III. In 
1368 Jaime Mates was director of 
the works. The High Altar was re- 


constructed in silver in 1373, Juan 
de Perpignan, a goldsmith of Val- 
ence, being the craftsman. It was 


quite recently, and most regrettably, 
removed to an elevated internal po- 
sition above the great south door- 
way—the Mirador. 





valued at 
twenty florins. Juan de Valentinos 
executed eight images of the prophets 
and the Last Supper. 

At this time William Oliveres was 
principal architect, succeeded by 


Pedro Massot (1401-1417). 

In 1405 the bay east of the Mira- 
dor was under construction. In 
1407 the western chapel on the 
south side was begun. 

In 1410 the ‘‘Great Rose’’ was 
begun, but this was probably a 
Western Rose now lost to us. From 
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1420 to 1447 
William Sagre- 
ra, who had econ- 
strueted the 
echureh at Per- 
pignan, appears 
as the master. 
To him is due 
the St. Peter in 
the Mirador, as 
well as the Lon- 
ja, (Bourse) 
Palma’s second 
great  architee- 
tural monument. 

It is strange 
that no definite 
record is handed 
down of the 
author of the 
singularly — im- 
pressive white 
marble figure of 
the Virgin of 
the Mirador of 
Palma, one of 
the noblest cre- 
ations of its 
kind that has 
passed to us 
from the middle 
Forlorn 
and dilapidated 
it now stands in 
the Episcopal 
Museum, part of 
the h a i r and A master carpenter was 
sealp—the right 
arm and both 
the Child’s arms lost—and some 
of the folds of the drapery eroded 
away. Even so, none of its noble 
grace and benign thoughtfulness is 
lost. That it is earlier work than 
Sagrera’s Peter admits, I think, 
of no doubt. His glorious angel of 
the entrance to the Lonja breathes 
a quite different and later spirit. If 
eut at Palma, the Virgin must be 
attributed either to Henrico Ala- 


ages, 


mani or Juan de Valentinos, more 
latter. But it may 


probably the 





















CHOIR STALLS FIRST CONSTRUCTED IN 1330 

sent to Naples to purchase wood. He was assisted 

in the carving by four Moslems. The stalls for the new choir were recon 
structed by Philippo Fullo in 1510. 


have come from the mainland and 
hence no record of its author. There 
breathes in its composition some- 
thing of the finest Greek spirit, and 
in its expression some hints of the 
Rheims fourteenth century school of 
sculpture. But wherever its origin, 
it is a great work. Today on the 
pedestal which it graced for full 
four centuries stands an expression- 
less and realistic piece of modern 
commonplace, no better than monu- 
mental mason’s work over which a 
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THE WEST DOOR DONE BY MICHEL VERGER (1592) 

He was famous both as sculptor and architect. In 1597 the western rose 


window over this door was begun and finished in 1691 when the Chapter at 
Palma resolved to consecrate the Cathedral. 


veil may well be drawn. The vault the Renaissance 
opposite the bell tower was con- 

structed by Sagrera. He had a_ quake. 

quarrel with his Lonja employers hands of the 
and migrated to Naples, but his 


1473. In his 


name reappears in who destroyed it all but the great 
absence Arnoldo Piris took his place. doorway, which he enclosed in a 
Francois d’Asis, a monk, followed most unhappy setting, completed 
in 1490. He gave the design for the only in 1886. A meaner or more 
porto almoyna (the north door). spiritless completion of the great 
Jaime Creix was master from 1504 enterprise of many centuries never 
to 1525, when Michel Bruguera’ disgraced the nineteenth century. 


vaulted the two bays next adjoining 
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architect 
Jean-Baptiste Peyronnet of Madrid, 


the western bay. 
At this time half 
the chureh,  in- 
cluding the lat- 
eral doors, was 
finished. 

Philippo Fullo 
reconstructed the 
stalls for the new 
choir completed 
in 1510. The pul- 
pito was finished 
by Juan de Sales 
of Aragon in 
Santanye stone in 
1535. In 1566, 
another Pedro 
Sagrera was mas- 
ter, who must not 
be confused with 
his predecessor of 
the same name. 
In 1587 the vaults 
were completed 
by Antonio For- 
nari. 

In 1592 the 
west door was be- 
gun by Michel 
Verger, architect 
and sculptor, and 
in 1597 the west- 
ern rose window 
over it was. be- 
gun, being finish- 
ed in 1601, when 
the Chapter re- 
solved to con- 
seerate. In 1851] 
west front, thus 


created, was damaged by an earth- 
The work was put into the 


academician 


That is not the only unhappy record. 
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In the twentieth 
century the great 
church passed into 
the hands of Senor 
Gaudi of Barcelona, 
an architeetural 
dreamer, whose initial 
and unfinished frag- 
ments of the pro- 
jected great chureh 
of the Santa Fam- 
iglia at Barcelona is 
one of the most ludi- 
erous creations and 
failures of the so- 
called Catalan style. 
That a man_ with 
sueh ideas should 
have been let loose 
upon the Seo of Pal- 
ma is little short of 
a tragedy. He tore 
down the choro of 
Jaime Creix, divore- 
ing the great door- 
way and Sales’ pul- 
pito and ambono 
from Fullo’s stalls, 
scattering them and 
other fittings about 
the church in mean- 
ingless disorder. Juan 
de Perpignan’s great 
silver reredos was 
“‘elevated’’ over the 
Mirador as already 
recorded, where 
still remains ineom- 
plete. This was to 
make way for the stalls which are 
now relegated to the east end of the 
chancel. Other parts of the choro 
With weird additions are used to 
make a ritual choir, while over the 
High Altar moved westward under 
the choir arch has been suspended 
an open iron canopy, which could 
perhaps best be designated as vicious, 
if Gaudi had not earned the well- 
merited reputation of being a mod- 
est and devout man. Some elemental 
cubist painting has been splashed 
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ENTRANCE 

it This work was done 

1504 to 1525. The author points out the necessity for successive crafts 
men of great skill in building a Cathedral. 
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TO THE CHORO INVITES INTEREST 


while Jaime Creix was master of the fabric from 


over the stall canopies like a malig- 
nant rash, and the stone walls on 
either side of the ancient Bishop’s 
throne have had a gilded iron erup- 
tion applied to them of a_ bastard 
art nouveau character. 

Not the least injury to the mag- 
nificent spirit of repose which must 
once have pervaded the building, is 
the encircling of its stern and sim- 
ple pillars with wreaths of mean- 
ingless ironwork, destroying their 
dignity and proportion. The removal 
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of the choro was, to my mind, 
in this case a disaster. Unlike many 
of the Spanish choros which oceupy 
nearly the whole of the nave ex- 
cepting the western bay, this choro 
was small, not even extending later- 
ally to the main piers. It added to 


the sense of vastness and fine pro- 


(The second installment of Mr 


Caroe’s observations 
the next issue of THE 
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portion. It appears on my plan. 
The plans and sections are drawn 
with additions from ‘‘The Cathedral 
of Palma de Mallorea’’ by Francois 
Casanovas Gorchs, published in 
Barcelona in 1898. The works of 
the historians Villanueva and Pifer 
rer have also been studied. 


made at Palma Cathedral will be 
CATHEDRAL AGE.) 


published in 








This ancient Gothic 
France by Mr. 


Bishop’s Garden as 


George Grey Barnard, 


an expression of 


Cross is one of those rare 


ancient Gaul or the west coast of 


as boundary markers or by a lonely 





these crosses were welcomed by 


peace to a church. 


garden on 


Can 
very heart of this garden is 
weary world. Can its spirit be shared 


to be found here to carry away in the 


On a recent visit of 
and enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
tunities afforded here of 
as something unique: 
New World. 


Is there not the ancient 


Full of promise: already 





and this Wayside Cross that speaks a 


13th 
Province where Abelard died. 


yet eloquent of the 


And 
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A Word Concerning the Ancient Wayside Cross on the 
Cober of this Issue of The Cathedral Age 


(Photograph by R. J. Bonde & Sons, Washington, D. C.) 


**Wheel-Cross*’ 
the sculptor, and 
his deep 
and the development of its hillside and garden. 
survivals of the early days of the Christian 
Britain, 
wayside for a 
pilgrims as guards and 
This Cross, which has come as 
been placed in the midst of the beauty of fragrant 
a level stretch of turf just be'ow the Cathedral itself. 
letters I 
Cross stands here as a definite sign to Whom the Cathedral and its hillside belong. 


the surface of its worn stone there are the 


a garden hold more than the beauty of an idle hour? 


a symbol of the Power that 


within the stillness of these enclosing boxwood borders? 


heart? 


Mr. George Grey 
He was especially stirred by the unusual oppor- 
Gothie 


the open, where he feels they ought always to be shown. 


placing ancient 


perhaps the only ancient garden of 
a very noble beginning had 
Font with human associations for over 
silent 
need to read its inscription if your Latin is forgotten. 
‘¢our soul is humbled even unto the dust.’’ 
century; one of them 
now, as we go to 
Norman archways to form the outer as 
well as an inner entrance to this ‘‘Garden for the Ages’’ 


which already have stood with Norman strength for eight hundred years. 


or Wayside Cross was brought from 
given by him to the 
Cathedral 
round-headed 
faith in 


crossroads or 


interest in Washington 


Centuries old, this 
Often erected at the 
moment of rest and devotion, 
guides along a way of 
an offering to this garden, has 
roses at the far end of the 
And because on 
H 8S, the sacred monogram, this 
Here, then, in the 
contributes peace to a 
ean it be felt by all who enter 
And is there something 
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He regarded this garden 
medieval art in the 
been made. 
a thousand years; 
language all can understand? No 
Its spirit is conveyed and 
Then two capitals, broken fragments, 
ruined 


from a monastery in 


press, comes word of two 


two massive gateways 


Fr. B. 
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Nature’s Cathedrals 







By Rev. W. L. DeVries, Ph.D., D.D. 
Canon and Chancellor of Washington 


T IS a common experience for 
travellers to observe and delight 
in counterparts of man’s handy- 

work and of animal and_ vege- 
table life in Nature’s inanimate cre- 
ations. Castle Mountain in Alberta 
on the high-road from Banff to Lake 
Louise is a remarkable likeness of a 
mighty medieval fortress. As one 
drives eastward in the Prismatic 
Desert on the borders of Utah and 
Arizona one is struck with the close 
resemblance of a mountain ahead to 
a battered battleship slowly steaming 
its painful way out of a destructive 
battle. It even has a ‘‘bone in its 
mouth.’’ There is no surprise at 
reading in the guide-book that earlier 
visitors have so noted, and have 
named it accordingly. A few miles 
to the South the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, and a few miles to the 
North Bryce’s Canyon, contain innu- 
merable counterparts of Nature’s 
and of man’s creations, large and 
small. Likewise, the Garden of the 
Gods in Colorado, the Sylvan Pass 
on the route of the great Eastern or 
Cody exit from the Yellowstone 
Park, the Bad Lands of South Da- 
kota and Montana, and many other 
places, where travesties and ecarica- 
tures of human things hugely enter- 
tain the traveller, in much the same 
way as the gargoyles, griffins, imps 
and similar fabled monsters and 
strange contraptions in the old 
Gothic Cathedrals of England and 
the Continent. In weird, fantastic 
regions such as_ these, goblins, 
gnomes, dwarfs, giants, sphinxes, 
hoodoos, witches, demons, dragons, 
fauns, satyrs, nymphs, basilisks, ele- 
phants, giraffes, unicorns, what you 
will, hide among pagodas, kiosks, 


mosques, minarets, peristyles, colon- 
nades, campaniles, spires, towers, 
pylons, pyramids, obelisks, cathe- 
drals, castles, shrines, altars, in bi- 
zarre and bewildering variety and 
number. 

But it is not Nature’s grotesques. 
but her sublime counterparts of 
man’s works to which I desire to 
draw attention in this article. I 
wish to speak of the magnificent 
Cathedral-like rocks, peaks, and 
mountains the traveller finds with 
delight at numerous points on earth’s 
surface. 

Among these I recall vividly the 
great mass of the mighty rock known 
as ‘‘The Cathedral.’’ which I saw 
in Bryee’s Canyon in Southern Utah 
in July, 1926. A picture of it will 
be found on Page 18 in this issue of 
THe CaruepraL Age. The single 
peak reminds one of the bulky west- 
ern tower that stands out alone and 
gives characteristic power to one or 
two of the less familiar French 
Cathedrals. 

In this same region the little 
known Zion Canyon with the mas- 
sive bulks of its richly colored peaks 
is a most impressive place, and fills 
one with wonder and religious awe. 
Its further recesses opening into a 
lovely glade of running water, of 
trees and flowers and grass, sur- 
rounded by lofty frowning moun- 
tains, is indeed an inner shrine. The 
Indians are said never to have en- 
tered these sacred precinets but for 
worship, and they called it ‘‘The 
Temple of Sinewava.’’ 


3ut the most Cathedral-like of 
Nature’s works that I have seen are 
the twin peaks known as ‘‘The 
Cathedral Spires’’ in the Yosemite 
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WHEN NATURE CONTRIVES A BREATHLESS GOTHIC VISTA 


Unique among Nature’s Cathedrals, the author says, are the Cathedral Rocks of Somerset Island 

in Bermuda, “In her bounty Nature also provides us with objects and places that possess some 

of the esthetic, devotional and religious values of the uplifting naves of our greatest Gothic 
Cathedrals.” 
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Valley. From some positions on the 
floor of this most beautiful of valleys 
they are an extraordinary counter- 
part of the twin western towers and 
spires that are typical (but not in- 
variable) features of English Cathe- 
drals. Strange to say, the rock be- 
tween is very like a Gothie gable, 
and my friend, Mrs. David M. Cur- 
ry, who has lived in the Yosemite 
for some thirty years, tells me that 
when she first knew the Park, there 
stood on the gable a dead tree with 
limbs in the exact position, shape 
and proportions of a finial cross! 

Other instances of Nature’s Cathe- 
drals should be noted, among them 
the following: Cathedral Crag on 
the southern slope of Mount Baker, 
and Cathedral Rocks, the crest of 
Little Takoma Peak, Mount Rainier, 
both in the State of Washington; 
Cathedral Peak near the Black Can- 
yon of the Gunnison River, in Colo- 
‘ado, a remote and rarely visited 
region, but full of most impressive 
scenery, finer even than the Royal 
Gorge, as I found when I passed 
that way ‘in July, 1924; Cathedral 
Mountain, in the Kootenay District 
of British Columbia, in the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies; and Cathe- 
dral Rocks, County Mayo, Ireland. 
The most beautiful of these is 
Cathedral Rock on Moorea, one of 
the Society Islands, in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, which was pictured 
in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for January, 1927. And unique 
among Nature’s Cathedrals are the 
Cathedral Rocks of Somerset Island, 
Bermuda; for this is an interior 
effect. 

But not only does Nature give us 
mountains and rocks that remind us 
of cathedrals and churches, but also 
in her bounty she provides us with 
objects and places that possess some 
of the esthetic, devotional, and re- 
ligious values of the vasty and up- 
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lifting naves of our greatest Gothic 
cathedrals. The towering _ pillar- 
like trunks and leafy vaulting of 
the noble Western Yellow Pine, with 
the graceful spires and domes of its 
lofty tops, as one walks on the grassy 
lawnlike aisles below, uplift one to 
God, reveal His beauty and sublim- 
ity and mystery, and fill one with 
awe and wonder, yes and with the 
spirit of worship, and the sense of 
the Presence of Godhead. 

Such was my experience, fresh, 
unexpected, overwhelming, when 
first I walked Yeosemite’s groves in 
April of 1922. It came again in 
1926 in the great Kaibab Forest 
(the biggest ‘‘stand’’ of timber left 
in this country, and thank God, the 
Nation’s property, not to be de- 
stroyed by commercial exploitation). 
And the effect is wrought not only 
by the height and beauty of the 
trees, their vaults and arches, but 
also by the open floor beneath, 
flower bedecked, yet almost entirely 
devoid of shrubbery, so that the eye 
roams for long distances and the 
mystery of space enthralls the soul. 
The glorious Douglas firs, exeeed- 
ingly tall and magnifieal, in our far 
Northwest do not produce this ef- 
fect, because they grow too close 
together, and their shade is too dark 
and destructive of other life—except 
in glades where a stream runs lazily, 
for then beauty and God are regnant 
with delightful and thrilling effect. 

In some of the older private and 
public parks of Europe and Amer- 
ica, especially in large areas of 
woodland, and particularly where 
the white oak dominates, or the elm, 
or the beech, or tue hemlock, or the 
sugar maple, again the esthetic and 
devotional effects of the aisles of a 
Gothie cathedral become the happy 
lot of the visitor, but do not possess 
the uplifting values of the lofty 
western forests. 

Here let us recall what a former 
choir boy of one of our churches, 
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Jovee Kilmer, sings of trees in his 
best known poem: 


I think that I shall never see 
a poem lovely as a tree, 

A tree whose hungry mouth is 
prest 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast ; 

A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in Summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has 
lain ; 

Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 


I would not have it thought, how- 
ever, that the pillared aisles and 
soaring vaults of forests or parks 
originated, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the Gothie mode of archi- 
tecture, as some poetic writers used 
to suggest, and from whom artists 
have caught and depicted the idea. 
Scientific students of the history of 
church designing and building are 
satisfied that the Gothic mode is a 
natural and logical development out 
of the Romanesque and Norman 
schools of architecture which pre- 
ceded it, without any imitation of 
the pointed arches and_ tapering 
spires of the trees of field and for- 
est. For example, the interested ob- 
server will see for himself in the 
Norman Chapel of the Resurrection 
in Washington Cathedral, a_repe- 
tition in the apse of the familiar 
interlacing arcade work, in which the 
intersections of the round, semicir- 
cular arches themselves produce on 
a small seale the Gothie type of 
arch. 

But not only do trees and forests 
inspire one to thoughts of God and to 
worship, but also mountains and 
waterfalls and vast stretches of beau- 
tiful country, like the Painted Des- 
ert of Arizona from Grand View on 
the rim of the Grand Canyon; or 
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Piedmont Virginia, from Monticello 
at Charlottesville; or the heavenly 
mountain ranges round about <Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina; or the sweep 
of the blue and golden Atlantie from 
atop of Asticou at Northeast Harbor, 
Mount Desert Island; or the mag- 
nificent view of the forests, lakes, 
parti-colored peaks, and snow-capped 
voleanoes (now extinct) from the 
south flank of Mt. Rainier high up 
near Paradise Valley; or the Jung- 
frau and its attendant ice-tipped 
peaks from Murren in the Bernese 
Oberland. Of the awe and mystery 
of Zion Canyon I have already 
spoken. Its bulky heights and deep 
recesses do not uplift but overwhelm, 
and make one bow in humility be- 
fore the transcendent power of the 
Almighty. Half Dome, that strange 
peak carved by ice in the Yosemite 
Valley, always overwhelms me with 
a sense of awe. Bishop Harding, 
when I took him there in October 
of 1922, playfully aeceused me of 
worshipping it. The Indians did. 
Whether you view it from the flow- 
ery meadows at its foot, or on equal 
terms from Glacier Point aeross a 
narrow valley; or amid the snows 
of winter, or the shadows and sun- 
shine of mid-summer; at full moon 
or in the dark of the moon; at mid- 
day or at midnight; from afar as 
you drive in from the North by the 
Tioga Pass route, or nearby on 
horseback in the Little Yosemite- 

in all it is a mountain of mystery. 
and power, and awe, a visible symbol 
of the invisible God. It is not so, 
at least with me, in the case of the 
most remarkable of all of earth’s 
great works in Nature—the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. It seems 
man-made, and not a work of God. 
Or rather, it seems as though in the 
long ago there lived a titanie race 
of super-giants who built themselves 
a mighty city full of tremendous 
palaces, fortresses, towers, temples, 
pyramids, pinnacles, and later aban- 
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doned it, and we behold it some- from the life and thought of God, 
what dilapidated from the lapse of and not of His provenance and 
time and the labors of the elements. guidance. In point of fact, it is the 
It seems to be the work of strange, ultimate outcome of forces He ere- 
almost diabolic beings, alienated ated, chiefly erosion and gravity, but 
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TWIN SPIRES OF THE YOSEMITE’S GLACIER-HEWN CATHEDRAI 
Most Cathedral-like of Nature’s works the author has seen in his wide travels. ‘‘They are an 


extraordinary counterpart of the twin western towers and spires that are typical (but not in 
variable) features of English Cathedrals.” 
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here they have so labored that they 
reveal His power, yes—but no more. 

In his great poem, The Book of 
Earth, Alfred Noyes graphically de- 
scribes this strange scene: 


Out of the Painted Desert, in broad noon, 
Walking through pine-clad bluffs, in an air 


like wine, 

I came to the dreadful brink. 

I saw, with a swimming brain, the solid 
earth 


Splitting apart, inte two hemispheres, 

Cleft, as though by the axe of an angry 
god. 

On the brink of the Grand Canyon, 

Over that reeling gulf of amethyst shadows, 

From the edge of one sundered hemisphere 
I looked down, 

Down from abyss to abyss, 


Into the dreadful heart of the old earth 
dreaming 

Like a s!aked furnace of her far begin 
nings, 


The inhuman ages, alien as the moon, 

Aeons unborn, and the unimagined end. 

There, on the terrible brink, against 
sky, 

I saw a black speck on a boulder jutting 

Over a hundred forests that dropped and 
dropped 

Down to a tangle of red precipitous gorges 

That dropped agaf™m and dropped, endlessly 
down, 


the 


There, wild cathedrals, with 
tering spires, 

Shone like a dream in the Eternal mind 

And changed as earth and sea and heaven 
must change. 

Over them soared a promontory, black 

As night, but in the deepening gulf beyond, 

Far down in that vast hollow of violet air, 

Winding between the huge Plutonian walls, 

The semblance of a ruined city lay. 

Dungeons flung wide, and palaces brought 
low, 

Altars and 
thrown, 

Gigantic stairs that c!imbed into the light 

And found no hope, and ended in the void: 

It burned and darkened, a city of porphyry, 

Paved with obsidian, walled with serpentine, 

Beautiful, desolate, stricken as by strange 
gods 

Who, long ago, from cloudy summits, flung 

Boulder on mountainous boulder of blood 
red marl 

Into a gulf so deep that, when they fell, 


light-splin- 


temples, wrecked and over 
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The soft wine-tented mists closed over them 
Like ocean, and the Indian heard no sound. 


Yet once more. There are combi- 
nations of the works of God and of 
man that possess true religious val- 
ues. Parks, gardens, orchards reveal 
God, elevate the soul, provoke prayer 


and meditation. In them we draw 
near to God, and God draws near 
to us. 


Among these the most remarkable, 
though it is not widely known, is 
the Cathedral Garden of Mrs. Ed- 
ward Murray, near Baltimore, in 
Howard County, Maryland. This 
devout churehwoman long years ago 
was moved to plant her garden in 
plan like a cathedral. Box, spruce, 
pine, white lilies (for choir boys) 
were skilfully disposed to produce 
the effects of nave, choir, sanctuary, 
choir stalls, communion-rail, altar, 
reredos. She fortunately lived to see 
it grow to a rare perfection of 
beauty, and here when it was full 
of the charms of Spring her funeral 


rites were duly and appropriately 
performed a year ago last Easter- 
tide. 


Similar is the aim of the All Hal- 
lows Guild, in charge of the land- 


scape program for Washington 
Cathedral Close. The idea is not 
only to set off and enhance the 


beauty and the majesty of our love- 
ly Gothie Cathedral, but also to re- 
veal God and draw men to Him by 
the sheer charm and joy of a 
garden full of the flowers, and 
shrubs, and trees which He created 
for His own pleasure and ours. 

And the 


indeed it is hope and 


plan of the Cathedral Chapter to 
make Mount St. Alban as a whole, 
not only in the Cathedral fabric 


itself, a sermon, a creed, and a can- 
ticle in stone, but also a garden of 
pure delight, wherein man _ walks 
with God, and God with man. 
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Ascension Day on Mount Saint Alban’ 


A Letter Intended for All Members of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion and Other Friends of Washington Cathedral 


EAR GENEVIEVE: 
How I wish you could have 
been in Washington on May 
17—Ascension Day—to have _ wit- 
nessed the wonderful meeting of the 
National Cathedral Association and 
its committees and the laying of the 
corner stone of the College of 
Preachers! The happenings of that 
day and the impressive ceremonies 
will linger in our memories as a Red 
Letter Day in Washington Cathedral 
history. 
First of all, it was another golden 
link in the memorable chain of <As- 
cension Days on Mount Saint Alban 


This colorful account of the annual meeting 


of the National Cathedral Association and the 
laying of the corner stone of the College of 
Preachers on May 17, 1928, was written by 


Elisabeth Ellicott Poe of Washington in the form 
of a letter to the wife of one of her associates 
on the National Committee for Washington Cathe- 
dral who, unfortunately, could not be present. 
It is published in THE CATHEDRAL AGE as of 
possible interest to the many friends and bene- 
factors of the Cathedral throughout the nation. 
Ed. Note 


days interwoven with the Cathe- 
dral’s history since its beginnings. 
Do you remember that the late Right 
Reverend Henry Yates Satterlee, be- 
loved first Bishop of Washington, 
planned the Cathedral so it faces to 
the east at the point where the sun 
rises on the traditional date of the 
first Ascension Day? In a glorious 
procession the Cathedral Ascension 
Days mareh by. On Ascension Day, 
1899, the corner stone of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School was laid; As- 
cension Day, 1900, saw its dedica- 
tion; and on the following Ascension 
Day the Glastonbury Cathedra_ bind- 
ing our Cathedral to the ancient 
Chureh of Britain was installed. On 
Ascension Day, 1902, the Little 
Sanctuary was dedicated; the next 
one saw the great Pan-American 
open air service; while on Ascension 
Day, 1904, the Jordan Font was 
consecrated to its holy uses and on 





LUNCHEON WAS SERVED 


fellowship while the merry 


INFORMALLY 


clamor of 


THE 
“The guests gathered in little groups and laughed and chatted in the enduring grace of Christian 


UNDER TREES 


the Cathedral building never ceased.” 
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Ascension Day, 1905, the corner 
stone of St. Albans, the National 
Cathedral School for Boys, was laid. 
The Cathedral Close was hallowed to 
the service of God and man on As- 
cension Day, 1906, and on the fol- 
lowing Ascension Day came the dedi- 
eation of the Boys’ Sehool. A few 
short weeks after Bishop Satterlee 
entered life eternal, on Ascension 
Day, 1908, ground was broken for 
the Bethlehem Chapel, the first part 
of the Cathedral fabric to be com- 
pleted. This chapel is a memorial 
to Bishop Satterlee. It is a gem of 
architecture set deep in the heart of 
the great Cathedral. Ascension Day, 
1910, saw the first service held on 
the Cathedral fabric. In serried 
ranks the Cathedral Ascension Days 
move forward; 1911, tenth anni- 
versary of open air services at the 
Peace Cross; Ascension Day, 1914, 
dedication of Bishop’s House and 
Chapel; Acension Day, 1916, in- 
stallation of the Very Rev. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl as Dean of Washington; 
Ascension Day, 1917, laying corner 
stone of Whitby Hall; Ascension 
Day, 1924, laying corner stone of 
Memorial Wing of Cathedral Li- 





FOLLOWED BY A PILGRIMAGE 


Where from the new Shadow House, the members 


Cathedral under construction and of the 
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brary, and last but not least, this 
radiant Ascension Day of 1928. 

As I came up the Cathedral hill 
that morning the beauty of the scene 
struck me with renewed force. There 
it lay in the sunshine, a ‘‘ Holy 
City’’ indeed, a place of peace apart 
from the world. Crowning all was 
the Cathedral, rising out of dreams 
into reality, its magnificent apse 
now companioned by almost all of 
the choir built up to the clerestory, 
and reaching back to the great piers 
growing out of the exquisite loveli- 
ness of the Chapel of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea. All the poetic beauty 
of the Gothie was there, peerless in 
majesty, fitting shrine where sleep 
the nation’s great in death’s high 
honored dream and in very truth, 
as the revered Bishop Tuttle said: 
‘‘a National Cathedral to be not only 
a fabrie for our own Chureh, but 
also a harmony and an instrument of 
unity and a thing of beauty for the 
whole nation.’’ 

Fittingly, the first event of this 
eventful day was the celebration of 
the Holy Kucharist in the Bethle- 
hem Chapel for committees and 
members of the National Cathedral 
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TO THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 


and guests obtained a wonderful view of the 


latest achievements of All Hallows Guild. 




















THE PROCESSION MOVING 


AHEAD OF 
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THE CATHEDRAL BANNER 


The Cathedral choir boys in purple cassocks and white cottas, the choir men, a section of a military 
band and the clergy of the Diocese of Washington all marched to “Jerusalem the Golden.” 


Association. As we knelt there in the 
holy quiet, the altar aglow with 
the lights of faith, while the cele- 
brant read the noble phrases of the 
prayer for the ‘‘Whole state of 
Christ’s Church militant’’ it seemed 
as if the spirits of the distin- 
euished dead who slept there were 
about us—the saintly Satterlee, 
Claggett, the first American-conse- 
erated bishop, the gentle Alfred 
Harding, second Bishop of Washing- 
ton, Woodrow Wilson, the apostle of 
world peace, and George Dewey, the 
matehless hero of the American navy 

valiant souls ‘‘who departed this 
life in thy faith and fear.’’ A choir 
invisible seemed to join in the treble 
tones of the Cathedral choristers in 
the Sanctus, the exultant ery of the 
Christian nature. 

The worshippers were all manner 
of men and women, drawn from 
many states and cities by the com- 
mon purpose of a great spiritual 
adventure, which had as its aim the 
building of a witness to Jesus Christ, 


in the capital of the nation, as a 
testimony to the higher things of the 
Republic. 

They were truly representative of 
the army of cathedral builders, men, 
women and little children, who have 
been and are the ‘‘living stones’’ 
rendering the Cathedral already ef- 
fective for Christian service. 

It would have been a poor soul in- 
deed that could not grasp the wisdom 
of starting Ascension Day, 1928, 
with the supreme service of the 
Church, instituted by Christ himself 
‘‘in the night in which He was be- 
trayed.”’ 

At eleven o’clock the pilgrims, 
nearly a thousand strong, went to 
Whitby Hall to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Cathedral 
Association. To give you some idea 
of the growing interest in Washing- 
ton Cathedral, representatives of 
many of 67 committees of the Asso- 
ciation throughout the country were 
present. Notable among the chairmen 
were Mrs. William C. Rives, chair- 
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WITH CATHEDRAL TRUSTEES AND OFFICIATING CLERGY AT THE END 
Behind the head verger and members of the chapter, walked the clergy who were to take part in 
the service and the Bishop of Washington, preceded by his chaplain. 


man of Washington Committee; Mrs. 
Frederic W. Rhinelander, daughter 
of Bishop Satterlee, who is the chair- 
man of the New York City Commit- 
tee; Miss Mabel Sturgis, chairman 
of the Committee in Boston; Mrs. 
George Wharton Pepper, chairman 
of the Philadelphia Committee; 
Arthur B. Lisle, chairman of the 
Special Gifts Committee in Provi- 
denee, Rhode Island, and Mrs. E. G. 
Steacy, chairman of the York, Penn- 
sylvania, Committee, while others re- 
ported for the Pittsburgh, Central 
New York and Indianapolis Com- 


mittees. 
The Right Reverend James E. 
Freeman, Bishop of Washington, 


presided. As the meeting progressed 
it was inspiring to see how the 
spread of Washington Cathedral 
ideals through the country had been 
effected in the past year. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, 
William R. Castle, Jr., who is a 
member of the National Executive 
Committee for Washington Cathe- 





dral as well, was the first speaker. 
As Bishop Freeman said, it was most 
heartening to see men with so large 
a share in the nation’s business as 
Mr. Castle’s, enthralled with the 
spirit of Washington Cathedral. His 
speech impressed me as a master- 
piece of cogent thought, beautifully 
phrased and with such a_ reverent 
strain throughout that one felt grate- 
ful for laymen of the Chureh who 
are so fearless in their witness to the 
things that abide. 

You will find the complete text of 
Mr. Castle’s address beginning on 
page 48 in this issue of THe CaTHE- 
DRAL AGE. 

That all is well with the Cathedral 
construction was the cheering news 
brought by the Very Rev. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, dean of Washington, and 
chairman of the Building Committee 
of the Cathedral Chapter. The Dean 
said that this was the most encourag- 
ing year yet in the Cathedral un- 
dertaking and that the choir and 
the crossing would be completed strue- 
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turally, in all human probability, by 
the end of this year. The work was 
ahead of schedule in this regard on 
May 15th. The Dean outlined the 
scheme of iconography for the Cathe- 
dral and announced that the vari- 
ous eraftsmen were busy with their 
plans tu begin work on stained glass 
windows, carving the statues and 
other details of the symbolism. Dr. 
Bratenahl also told about the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel and its uses and how 
it would lead those in the Cathedral 
life to become ‘‘as little children’’ ae- 
cording to the injunction of Our Lord. 
In the absence of Edwin Newell 
Lewis, executive secretary of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, his report was 
read by Harry W. Brown, Jr., of 
the John Price Jones Corporation. 
Mr. Lewis enumerated the gifts of 
the past year and said that 28 new 
local committees of the National 
Cathedral Association had _ been 
formed, with the cooperation of 
Bishops and local rectors. There are 
now 67 committees of the National 
Cathedral Association with a mem- 
bership of nearly 6,000 throughout 
the country. Among outstanding 
achievements of the year Mr. Lewis 
described the formation of the Na- 
tional Committee of 105 members 
under the chairmanship of General 
John J. Pershing and the National 
Executive Committee of 19 members 
under the chairmanship of former 
Senator George Wharton Pepper of 
Pennsylvania. With the aid of mem- 
bers of the Association, these com- 
mittees are assisting in raising the 
$6,800,000 needed to carry the Cathe- 
dral construction forward without 
interruption. In paying tribute to 
the work of the Curator’s office and 
the Cathedral vergers, Mr. Lewis 
said it was a great experiment in 
Christian hospitality and that more 
than 250,000 pilgrims and worship- 
pers had visited the Cathedral dur- 
ing the last year. 
In her report for the Washington 
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Cathedral Committee, Mrs. William 
C. Rives told of the work of that 
Committee in entertaining visiting 
Churehmen, notably Dr. Cranage 
and the Lord Bishop of Aberdeen. 
She said that the Committee was 
holding itself in readiness to assist 
in entertaining the General Conven- 
tion in any manner desired. Mrs. 
Rives stated that $139,181.87 had 
been raised for the Cathedral in 
membership dues and special gifts 
since last May by the Washington 
Cathedral Committee. 

That devoted friend of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, George Wharton Pep- 
per, made a brief but inspired ad- 
dress at the close of the meeting. 
Senator Pepper, who is giving his 
whole energy and a large share of 
his time to the Cathedral project, 
had a thrilling story to tell of the in- 
terest which is being aroused. In 


conclusion he gave this splendid 
slogan to the Cathedral workers: 
‘*Before I die, Washington Cathe- 


dral must live.’’ 

Brief reports were also made by 
Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, chairman 
of the Garden Committee of All 
Hallows Guild, who said the Bishop’s 
Garden would be completed, as 
promised, in time for the General 
Convention. 

Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, 
chairman of the New York Commit- 
tee, told of the opening of new 
headquarters there and invited those 
present to inspect them at any time 
they were in New York; Miss Mabel 
Sturgis, secretary of the Boston 
Committee, told of the progress of 
the work in that city and Mrs. E. G. 
Steacy of York, Pennsylvania, said 
that enthusiasm prevailed among the 
members of the Cathedral Commit- 
tee there. 

Informal reports were made for 
the Pittsburgh and _ Providence. 
Rhode Island, Committees. 

After the meeting, all adjourned 
to the huge army tents erected in 
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the Cathedral close just south of 
the National Cathedral School and 
enjoyed an al freseo luncheon, ar- 
ranged by the Cathedral authori- 
ties. The dainties tasted all the 
better, dear Genevieve, because the 
guests gathered in little groups and 
laughed and chatted in the endur- 
ing grace of Christian fellowship 
while the merry clamor of Cathedral 
building never ceased. Indeed it was 
a heartening accompaniment to the 
many voices! 

Then, under the leadership of 
Dean Bratenahl, whose knowledge 
of the Cathedral is itself monumen- 
tal, a pilgrimage was made to the 
erypt chapels and the Bishop’s Gar- 
den. 

The hour was fast approaching 
when the corner stone of the College 
of Preachers, another realization of 
Bishop Satterlee’s dream, was to be 
laid. 

A erowd was gathering on the site 
of the new building, over the brow 
of the hill north of the Apse, where 
ground had been broken. A steam 
shovel had just ceased work. An- 
other far step in Cathedral building 
was to be taken on Ascension Day. 
As ve sat there, awaiting the arrival 
of the procession, I felt anew that 
we were indeed building for the 
ages. The uplifted eye caught 
glimpses of the Cathedral rising on 
the hill just beyond us. The crunch 
of steam shovel, creak of derrick and 
groan of busy cranes mingled with 
bird songs of feathered inhabitants 
of the Cathedral close, secure there, 
in sanctuary, from all harm. One 
could not but remember those stir- 
ring verses of a Cathedral poet; 
‘*Men learn of God through Beauty. We 

Builders who 
Hold Beauty in our fingers have the key. 
We could create it only as we loved enough. 
We chose God as our partner; He chose us. 
So was this cathedral builded stone on 
stone 


Each carved with the beauty of a soul and 
God,’’ 


But hark! 


Our ruminations were 
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interrupted by boy voices heard 
faintly as they marched along from 
the Bethlehem Chapel singing sweet- 
ly of ‘‘Jerusalem the Golden’’ in St. 
Bernard’s beautiful and ancient 
hymn. 

Nearer and nearer the sound of 
the singing came and the. birds in 
the trees echoed the refrain in trills 
and eadenzas of their own. Over 
the brow of the hill appeared the 
Mt. Sinai Cross, the symbol of the 
Kingdom of Christ, held high in the 
arms of a sturdy crucifer, the entire 
procession preceded by the Marshal 
of the day, the Reverend Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Canon of the Cathe- 
dral. Behind Crueifer Robert Bar- 
row came the Cathedral choir boys 
in purple cassocks and white cottas; 
then the American flag borne proud- 
ly by the Assistant Crucifer, Wilson 
Shugerman; then the choir men and 
a section of a military band. Next 
appeared the diocesan banner, then 
fifty clergymen of the diocese mar- 
shalled by the Reverend Pinckney 
Wroth, rector of Christ Church, 
Georgetown. After the Cathedral 
Banner with its words ‘‘My House 
shall be Called a House of Prayer 
for <All People’’ came the Great 
Council of the Cathedral and the 
Cathedral Clergy. Cathedral Verger 
James Berkeley bearing a_ silver 
mace preceded the Cathedral chap- 
ter in academic robes, and, last of 
all, Bishop Freeman, Dean Braten- 
ahl, the Reverend George Fiske Dud- 
ley, chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the diocese, and the Rev- 
erend Raymond L. Wolven, the 
Bishop’s chaplain. 

The procession marched in eol- 
umns of two. As it moved down the 
roadway under the arching trees gay 
with the green of spring it was a 
mass of colors contrasting from the 
purple and white worn by the chor- 
isters to the brilliant hued doctors’ 
hoods worn by many of the clergy 
and other eminent men. 

A temporary stand had been built 
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for the ceremonies and the corner 
stone prepared by masons and other 
craftsmen. In it had been placed 
the following articles: 


The Bible, Book of Common Prayer 
and Hymnal, Revised Prayer Book, 
1927; Constitution and Canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Living 
Chureh Annual for 1928, Current num- 
bers of representative Church papers, 
Report of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order, Lausanne, 1927; 
Journal of the Diocese of Washington, 
1927; Constitution and by-laws of 
Washington Cathedral, Guide Book to 
Washington Cathedral, Photograph 
showing Washington Cathedral in 
course of construction, 1928; A Wash 
ington Cathedral Pilgrims’ Token, 
Copy of letter of anonymous donor to 
the Bishop providing for the College 
of Preachers, Copies of program of 
recent conferences of College of 
Preachers, Copies of recent numbers of 
Tue CATHEDRAL AGE giving an account 
of the College of Preachers, Article by 
Bishop Rhinelander, Warden of College 
of Preachers, in regard to its purpose 
and work; Program for laying of 
corner stone of Col'ege of Preachers, 
Copy of Bishop Freeman’s address at 
the laying of the corner stone, tracing 
the growth of the College of Preachers 
from Bishop Satterlee’s original sug 
gestion of a ‘‘School of the Prophets’’ 
to its realization under Bishop Rhine 
lander; Copy of Constitution of the 
United States, Map of the City of 
Washington, A _ silver dollar, 1928; 
and Copies of Washington daily papers 
of May 16 and 17, 1928. 


The office for the laying of the 
corner stone was brief but like all 
services at Washington Cathedral, 
dignified, colorful and beautiful. The 
collects were read by the Dean; the 
versicles by the Reverend Dr. Dud- 
ley, and the Lesson by the Reverend 
J. M. Waterman of Baltimore, rep- 
resenting the past students of the 
College of Preachers’ conferences 
held during the last three years. 

A hymn was sung while the crafts- 
men made ready the stone. Then the 
Bishop, assisted by the builders, laid 
the cement, and marked it in the 
center and four with the 
Sign of the Cross, striking it three 
times with the handle of the historic 


corners 
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silver trowel previously used at many 
Washington Cathedral corner stone 
layings. As the stone was put into 
place, the Bishop pronounced these 
words : 

‘*In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen. 

‘*T, James Edward Freeman, Doe- 
tor in Divinity, by Divine permis- 
sion Bishop of Washington, do lay 
this corner stone of a building to be 
erected here to the honour and praise 
of our ascended Lord and King, for 
the help of men, and for the uses of 
the College of Preachers of Wash- 
ington Cathedral.”’ 

In his address which followed 
Bishop Freeman paid a_ beautiful 
tribute to Bishop Satterlee’s concep- 
tion of such a school as the College 
of Preachers and to the faithful 
services of the Right Reverend Philip 


M. Rhinelander, former Bishop of 
Pennsylvania and Warden of the 
College, in bringing the idea into 


conerete form. We all missed Bishop 
Rhinelander at the corner stone lay- 
ing. He was detained in New Eng- 
land by illness but we knew his 
prayers and thoughts were with us 


at that great moment. 
I know vou will be interested in 


what Bishop Freeman said in his 
addyess which begins on page 31. 

After prayers and benediction the 
procession reformed and returned to 
the Cathedral. Another Red Letter 
Day in the history of Washington 
Cathedral was over. Out of the 
group of wonderful thoughts and im- 
pressions that slogan of Senator Pep- 
per’s was uppermost in my mind: 
Before I die, Washington Cathe- 
dral must live.’’ And such days as 
Ascension Day, 1928, will do much 
to bring this about. 

Yours, as ever, 


Elsabhelh, @. Ke. 


e 
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An Adventure in Evangelism 
A Statement of the High Ideals for the College of Preachers 


By The Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D. 
Bishop of Washington 


ODAY marks the beginning of 

a new work of incalculable im- 

portance in the fulfillment of 
the dream of the first Bishop of 
Washington, the Right Reverend 
Henry Yates Satterlee. With com- 
prehensiveness of vision he conceived 
that there should be developed, in 
due time, in connection with the 
great Cathedral, a School of the 
Prophets, to which men might come 
who were seeking to put a fresh ac- 
cent upon their preaching office. He 
fully realized that if the ministry of 
the Church was to render a service 
commensurate with modern needs, if 
its faith and sacramental system 
were to be what the Supreme Mas- 
ter designed them to be, they must 
have the interpreter, and the in- 
terpreter in every age has been the 
trained, informed and highly con- 
secrated prophet of God. With large 
vision Bishop Satterlee saw that mod- 
ern innovations, mechanisms and 
agencies had drawn men away from 
this important office, and that the 
only guarantee of its increased effi- 
ciency could come through a college 
of such character as the one whose 
corner stone we lay today. 

As one studies his conception of 
the purpose and scope of a Cathe- 
dral in the Nation’s Capital, one 
realizes the depth of his vision and 
the utter splendor of his statesman- 
ship. Bishop Satterlee builded more 
wisely than he knew. In a mono- 
graph from his pen on ‘‘The Build- 
ing of a Cathedral,’’} he says: ‘‘It 


*The address delivered at the laying of the 
corner stone of the College of Preachers building 
on Ascension Day, May 17, 1928. 

tDated Christmas Eve, 1901. 


is not pastoral but evangelistic. It 
is to deliver the ringing Gospel mes- 
sage in such a way as to win the ear 
of large masses of men. It is to be 
a watch tower, from which the signs 
of the times are detected; a centre, 
in which inspiring missionary or 
social movements originate, and from 
which earnest evangelists go forth. 
It is to be a home of religious learn- 
ing, a storehouse of Christian in- 
formation in whose scholastic and 
cloistered atmosphere real teachers 
may be found.’’ 

With prophetic insight, he en- 
visions this School of the Prophets, 
which is now developing into what has 
been called the College of Preachers. 
Addressing himself to this vitally 
important institution he says: ‘‘It is 
to be a School of the Prophets, where 
devout and intellectual students may 
ponder the questions of the day, 
side by side with the facets of the 
Gospel; where skilled theologians 
and interpreters of ‘the Queen of 
Sciences’ shall be competent to 
translate the doctrinal truths of 
theology into the common language 
of life, in such a way as to take hold 
of the living convictions of thinking 
men.”’ 

During the past three years, with- 
out adequate means, Bishop Rhine- 
lander has, with intelligent zeal and 
consecration, been setting forward the 
plans of a College of Preachers, by 
bringing here from time to time 
groups of our younger clergy, and 
through weeks of intensive study and 
devotional practice has demonstrated, 
in a striking way, the urgent need 
of facilities for making this vitally 
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work permanent and ef- 
fective. While of necessity he has 
worked under large limitations, he 
has made evident the urgeney of the 
College, whose permanent home we 
begin today. Seores of the younger 
clergy from various parts of the 
country have been drawn hither, and 
their enthusiasm for what they have 
experienced knows no bounds. To 
many of them it has meant a new 
day in their life, and a freshened 
vision of the high possibilities of 
their sacred office. 

What this College is designed to 
do renders it different from any in- 
stitution hitherto undertaken. I am 
eredibly informed that the service 
it is designed to render makes it 
unique, and gives it a place of pe- 
culiar distinction in the realm of ed- 
ueational service. Very properly it is 


important 


immediately related to the great 
Cathedral, and constitutes in itself 
one of its most vital adjunets. It 


has been well said that, it is of little 
worth that we multiply great Gothie 
buildings, unless we are prepared to 
furnish them with trained men, who 
shall be capable of rendering them 
vocal with the eternal truths of the 
Gospel. 

The preaching of the evangel has 
ever been the vital factor in setting 
forward the high claims of the 
Christian Church. That our genera- 
tion has witnessed a serious decline 
in the prophetic power of the 
Church, is clearly obvious. It is our 
hope and expectation, when once this 
College is builded and men of in- 
spirational power are here to train 


those who are to be sent forth as 
evangelists, that a new day will 
dawn for our Chureh, and its hal- 
lowed offices receive freshened im- 
pulse and deepened devotion. We 
dare to believe that in a time as 
critical as the present, when old 


things are passing away and innova- 
tions and uses foreign to this Chureh 
practiced, 


are being discussed and 
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when the clamorous voices of those 
who do violence to aneient tradi- 
tions, creeds and systems are being 


heard, that such a College as this 
will do more to stabilize and 
strengthen the Church’s ministry 


than the many agencies and mechan- 
isms which it has ealled into being in 
recent years. At such a time as the 
present there is need to emphasize 
those things that le at the very 
foundation of our household of faith, 
those things that alone can contrib- 
ute to a finer appreciation of its 
solidarity and essential unity. Well 
do we inscribe upon the corner stone 
of this building those words that 
constitute the security of our faith 
and the guarantee of our larger use- 
fulness: ‘‘Built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner stone.’’ 

It is through the noble generosity 
of a layman of this Church, whose 
vision was sufficiently large to ree- 
ognize the imperative need of such 
an institution as this, that we are 
permitted to gather here today to 
mark its beginning. With an under- 
standing of the importance of this 
work, coupled with a deep sense of 
his responsibility as a steward of 
wealth, he seized with avidity the 
opportunity afforded him to make 
possible this unique and supremely 
important College. With characteris- 
tic modesty and _ self-effacement, he 
makes his splendid gift anonymously. 

In the memorandum of agreement 
drawn up by the Bishop and _ ae- 
cepted by the generous donor it is 
stated: ‘*The supreme end and pur- 
pose of the Christian religion is the 
enfranchisement and enrichment of 
the human soul. To interpret to 
men the mind of the Master; to give 
them an understanding of the deep 
and satisfying values of life; to 
teach them to rightly employ the 
means necessary to salvation, is the 
high and holy privilege of the Chris- 
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tian ministry. To this end this Col- 
lege is founded, in the sure con- 
fidence that the bulwark and sustain- 
ing strength of the Nation is in an 
abiding and unchanging practice of 
the Christian religion.’ 

In further demonstration of its 
purpose and utility, the agreement 
defines the true purposes of this in- 
stitution: ‘‘The College is designed 
to give to its students a comprehen- 
sive vision of the history and unity 
of the Christian Chureh since its in- 
ception. It will lay unfailing em- 


phasis on those central and eternal 
teachings of the Master, which se- 
eure to the Christian ministry its 
power and usefulness,—through its 













Prayer for the Hurlding 
of 
CAashington Cathedral 


LORD Jesus Christ, who has taught us that 
all things are possible to him that believeth, 
and that thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of 
those who ask in thy Name; we plead the ful- 
fillment of thy promise, and beseech thee to 
hasten the building, in the Capital of this 
Nation, of thy House of Prayer for all people. 
Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship and 
glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
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sacramental office in the priesthood ; 
through its edifying and _ inspira- 
tional office in the prophethood, and 
through its comforting and consoling 
office in the pastorhood.’’ 

With deepened consecration and a 
heightened sense of privilege, we ac- 
cept the trust imposed upon us. May 
God, through His Holy Spirit, give 
us a right judgment in all things, 
and may that which we begin today 
contribute to the enrichment of the 
faith, the strengthening of the 
Chureh, the empowering of the min- 
istry and the hastening of that day 
when the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the Kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ. 
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The Cathedral Rising in Cape Town* 





ROM Butleigh near Glaston- 

bury in England comes the fol- 

lowing interesting bulletin sent 
to THe CaTHepRAL AGE by Canon 
Geoffrey F. Gresley : 

We are at the present time mak- 
ing an earnest effort to continue the 
erection of St. George’s Cathedral, 
Cape Town. It is now only a frag- 
ment of what in due course we hope 
to see completed, a magnificent struc- 
ture, a credit to the city, and a 
worthy Temple for public worship. 
So far only the Chancel, the Lady 
Chapel, and a small portion of the 
Nave are finished; it is now hoped 
that soon a start may be made with 


*An invitation has been extended to Canon 
Gresley to prepare a comprehensive article on St. 
George’s Cathedral for publication in a future 


number of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 





the building of the North Transept, 
which it is estimated will cost £15,- 
000, of which £9,000 has been con- 


tributed locally. The mercantile 
houses are responding to the appeal, 
and no local effort to secure con- 
tinual support from our own people 
is being overlooked. Every year there 
is to be a ‘‘Cathedral Offering 
Week’’ throughout the Colony. 

It is hoped that many persons 
at present residing in England, but 
who have in the past lived in South 
Africa, will join in the effort now 
being made to provide the required 
£15,000, so that work may speedily 
be taken in hand. 

Offerings, however small, will be 
gratefully received by the Rev. 
Canon Gresley, Butleigh, Glaston- 
bury. 
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Hereford Supplies Intellectual Leaven 


By The Reverend A. T. Bannister 


Canon Residentiary 


ECAUSE the history of the 

Cathedral and Diocese of Here- 

ford stretches over twelve and 
a half centuries, little more than the 
barest outline ean be given in a 
short article. Founded in 677, its 
records are very scanty until we 
reach the 11th century, in the first 
half of which the eathedral church 
was built, or rebuilt, from its founda- 
tions—only to be destroyed, and its 
seven canons slain, in 1055, by an 
inroad of the Welsh. After the Nor- 
man conquest, Bishop Robert Losinga 
began the rebuilding of the church, 
and the work was earried on for 
more than a half a century, until, in 
or about 1142, Bishop Robert de 


Bethune dedicated the building— 
choir, transepts and nave. 

Bishop William de Vere pulled 
down the Norman apses at the east 
end of the choir and choir aisles, 
in or before 1199, and commenced 
the Lady Chapel to the eastward. 


This work, with the lofty erypt be- 
neath it, was completed about 1220. 
Some twenty years later, Bishop 
Peter de Aquablanea rebuilt the 
north transept in a most beautiful 
and original design, placing in it his 
own tomb—still the finest in the 
Cathedral—which has the tombs of 
forty-six of its bishops, with others, 
clerical and lay. About this time, 
too, the Norman elerestory of the 
nave was taken down and the fine 
early English clerestory erected in 
its place. 

When Bishop Thomas Cantilupe 
died in 1283, miracles of healing soon 
began to take place round his tomb 
in the north transept, and for fifty 
years or more Hereford was very 
much what Lourdes is today. With 
the money obtained from thousands 


of pilgrims the great central tower 
and the eastern transepts were built, 
and the aisles of the nave rebuilt. In 
the following century and a half, 
were completed the chapter house 
(now a ruin, awaiting a rich and gen- 
erous benefactor) together with the 
cloisters, some chantry chapels, and 
the beautiful north porch, designed 
and begun by Bishop Mayew ‘(the 
builder of Magdalen Tower at Ox- 
ford) and finished by his successor, 
3ishop Booth, in 1519. 

This porch was the last work of 
the great pre-Reformation builders. 
From that time onwards for three 
centuries what little was done to the 
Cathedral was in bad taste, and tend- 
ed rather to the injury than to the 
beautifying of the fabric. Much 
therefore, of the 19th century was 
spent in works of restoration, which 
were completed in 1904 by the build- 
ing of the new west front. 

So, through many centuries, did 
our Cathedral slowly come into being, 
gathering to itself, as time went on, 
a tangle of old associations, a deep 
voicefulness, and mysterious sympa- 
thies, which are felt by all who enter 
the age-long walls. Within them 
many generations have worshipped, 
each adding some new beauty to the 
fabric, until it has become a joy to 
all who see it. 

Here, at the center of a diocese 
which once stretched from Shrews- 
bury to the Severn Sea, are gathered 
together, from time to time, for com- 
mon worship, clergy and laity by 
hundreds, often by thousands, in a 
building admirably fitted, by its size 
and magnificence, for gatherings of 
unusual solemnity. But the real 
function of the Cathedral is not 
these occasional gatherings. It is 
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rather the contribution it makes to 
the intellectual and devotional life of 
the diocese—fostering and guiding 
a spirit of intellectual enthusiasm 
among all the younger clergy, and 
allowing to its residentiaries freedom 
from parochial cares, that they may, 
by constant study, fit themselves to 
guide religious thought, by writing, 
lecturing and preaching. This work 
of study is the peculiar obligation of 
the residentiaries. The parish may 
be the noblest field for spiritual serv- 
ice; but the parish priest, with the 
countless calls upon his time, cannot 
be a professional student, still less a 
professional guide of students. The 


Cathedral maintains a body of clergy 
who, in addition to the daily offices, 
give themselves mainly to learning 
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and teaching their ministerial 
work, standing, as it were, between 
the universities and the parochial 
clergy. 

As a help to this life of study, 
we have at hand the Cathedral Li- 
brary, first formed in the 12th cen- 
tury, when some of our Hereford 
bishops and canons were scholars 
known throughout Europe: e. g. Rob- 
ert of Melun (friend and fellow- 
worker with Peter Lombard and John 
of Salisbury), Walter Map, and Gi- 
raldus Cambrensis. Dating from this 
age is our splendid collection of 
manuscripts, equalled, says Dr. Mon- 
tague James, (though not surpassed ) 
only by the cathedral libraries of 
Lineoln, Salisbury, Worcester and 
Durham. (Hereford, alone among 
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THE LAST RESTING 
Many 
of Hereford, who was canonized in 1320. 


recognition of his sanctity 


has re- 
with 


the libraries of the world, 
tained its medieval book-cases, 
their chains, rods and _ locks.) 

The Cathedral Chapter, to which 
our two Archdeacons belong, pro- 
vides also an informal committee of 
organization for the with 
which it keeps in constant touch—- 
lecturing and preaching everywhere, 
holding itself the patronage of more 
than one-tenth of the benefices, and 
its members serving as chairmen of 
various diocesan committees. One of 
the most important of these, the 
‘Training Committee,’’ is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the Chapter. 
Its business is to look around for 
promising boys and young men, who 
wish to take Holy Orders, and after 
due inquiry made, to finance them, 


diocese, 


PLACE OF THOMAS OF 
of the most interesting Herefordian documents relate to St. Thomas de Cantilupe, the 
Marvels of faith healing associated with his name and the 
brought many 
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HEREFORD 
Bishop 


pilgrims to his shrine. 


in whole or in part, at the university 
or theological college, keeping in close 
touch with them until they are or- 
dained, and afterwards. 

Then, too, our Cathedral is the 
musical center of the diocese, preserv- 
ing and developing the traditional 
music of the English Chureh. We 
have had for centuries great musi- 
cians connected with our choir. In 
the 19th century alone we can boast 
of S. S. Wesley, our organist, and 
of Sir Frederick Gore Onseley, our 
precentor. And for more than 200 
years we have combined with the 
neighboring cathedrals of Gloucester 
and Worcester in the annual Three 
Choirs Festival (lasting a whole 
week), from the offerings at which, 
in Hereford Cathedral this year, we 
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are contributing over £1,500 to the 
clerical charity for the widows and 
orphans of clergy in the three dio- 
ceses. 

To come back to what I have al- 
ready said, the chiefest function of 
a Cathedral Foundation is to do the 
work of intellectual leaven among the 
clergy of the diocese. The younger 
ministers need constantly to be re- 
minded that their student days are 
not ended, but rather searee begun. 
There is an ever-present temptation 


The Reverend Hobart B. Whiting, rector 
of Trinity Chureh, Athens-on-Hudson, has 
given a unique and hallowed gift towards 
the Holy Communion Service to be used on 
the High A!tar of Washington Cathedral. 

In forwarding his mother’s engagement 
ring, his own confirmation ring and his 
wife’s wedding ring, he wrote that he did 
not want to be entirely left out of the 
great Cathedral work. ‘‘These rings may 
at any time become my own memorial as 
well as that of my mother and wife. They 
repreesnt the beginning, course and close 
of my life’s voyage.’’ 

This seventy-year-old priest whose active 
ministry has now reached its forty-seventh 
year, treasures among many other inei- 
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compelling interest—a volume worthy 
memento of the triennial convention of 





Looking Ahead to the Michaelmas Issue 


number 
especially large and attractive issue in honor of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which opens on October 10th in Washington. 

Among the illustrated articles will be a review of thirty years’ progress in 
the development of the Capital of the Nation and in the carrying forward of 
| the Cathedral undertaking since the General Convention last met here in 
information on the building of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York and of Grace Cathedral in San Francisco wi!l be presented 
with inspiring pictures of these two important Christian enterprises. 


The Dean of Washington has promised to contribute an article on the 
iconography of Washington Cathedral—the glorious story it is to tell for 
future generations through its stained glass windows, sculptured statues and 


carried 


There will be further glimpses of the 
landscape development which is being 
walls, 


Cathedrals in other lands will be represented 
Ss. 
All in all, the Michaelmas number promises to be one of rare beauty and 
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to go away, as some do at times, 
from our theological colleges, with 
all that they have learned tied up in 
a little bundle, never to be altered 
and never to be increased. The world 
is always moving on, and so must 


they, unless they are to be left 
stranded in an empty church. It is 
therefore, good for them to keep 


constantly in touch with the scholars 
and thinkers at the center of the dio- 
cese, whose function it is to act as 
intellectual leaven, gradually leaven- 
ing the whole diocese. 

dents in his Master’s service, that of con- 
dueting the first publie service of the 
great New York Cathedral, celebrating the 
Holy Communion there on the Feast of the 


Circumcision January First, in the year 
when Bishop Henry (©. Potter organized 
and inaugurated the Cathedral regime of 
St. John the Divine. 

In acknowledging the gift, Bishop Free- 
man wrote: ‘‘I am deeply touched by 
your gift, and I consider the three rings 
a most interesting and hallowed contribu 
tion to Washington Cathedral. Mingled 


with the other gold offerings of the Cathe- 
dral they will proclaim the spirit of sae- 
rificial giving which has made the building 
of cathedrals possible for centuries.’’ 
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As the Bishop’s Garden Nears Completion’ 


T ALWAYS makes us feel a bit 
sorry, a bit selfish, when we 
gather together the records of a 

year’s span of our garden work, that 
it had not been possible for each one 
of you to personally experience ail 
the thrilling adventures of this un- 
dertaking that have been the privi- 
lege of your Garden Committee to 
enjoy. What about that sensitive 
sympathy of yours for all that is 
worthily ancient? Would it have 
been deeply stirred had you been 
present at the opening of a wooden 


*Extracts from the report of the Garden Com- 
mittee at the annual meeting of All Hallows 
Guild May 25, 1928. 
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crate from France, a first glimpse of 
carven stone, centuries old, and yet 
with a spring of youth that chal- 
lenges all the skill and craftsmanship 
of today? What about your love for 
discoveries, following the trail of an 
unknown treasure: the surprise of a 
wealth of old English boxwood at 
a journey’s end? Such journeys are 
always hurried, no time to be lost, 
for others are seeking. Would you 
also jump into the ear even if it 
were only a shabby one? With it 
we could perhaps make a better bar- 
gain. Sometimes you would have to 
ro without luneheon, but there’s a 
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WITH THE CATHEDRAL TOWERING ABOVE 


This general view of one portion of the garden, with the delightful light and shade of its enclosing 


shafts of yew, reveals the 


above. In the 


boxwood and tall 


Cathedral itself, towering 


vital 
foreground is 


with the 


Bishop’s Garden | 
with its 


Little Garden” 


relationship of the 
“Hortulus: the 


Font of Charlemagne’s time; while just beyond is the Rose Garden with its ancient Wayside Cross. 
The old-fashioned 


Perennial Border is over by 


by 





¢ the retaining wall, in the distance, but is hidden 
a wealth of wholesome flowering growth. 
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vreater hunger than for food in the 
world and the joy of an unequalled 
offering for the Cathedral makes all 
else seem insignificant. 

Now of course some adventures 
might seem too strange to be con- 
sidered. For months now we can’t 
drive through a little country town 
without looking at every doorstep 
and every worn old stone in a cop- 
ing. Is it from George Washing- 
ton’s old Aquia Creek quarry? Do 
you think it worn enough, moth- 
eaten enough to be worth while for 
the Bishop’s Garden? Perhaps you 
do not feel as we do about the won- 
derful charm that an old stone cut 
by hand 150 years ago brings at 
once into a garden such as this is. 

By the way, what do you suppose 
was an adventure of yesterday; on 
a day when we should have been 
staying indoors writing this Garden 
Committee Report? Something oe- 
curred, an amazing new opportunity 
for the garden, which we will share 
with you later and which meant a 
sudden motor trip down into Vir- 
ginia, 160 miles, buying an _ old 
ruined ice house for the sake of the 
Cathedral. Just how an old _ ice 
house, long forgotten under a dense 
tangle of honeysuckle and poison ivy, 
could possibly concern Mt. St. Alban 
will appear later if you have patience 
and ean trust us a little. In facet, 
it concerns the garden so deeply 
that we are purposely withholding 
this revelation until the end! We 
only mention it now in passing as 
just another example of the variety 
of jolly activity that keeps this hill- 
side from even a remote resemblance 
to a typical sleepy cathedral town 
of a Trollope novel. Read Trollope, 
of course. Love him and re-find his 
characters if you will. But one 
thing you will not succeed in finding 


here: a duplicate dormant atmos- 
phere, drifting, sleeping. How can 


it be otherwise with the vibrant, 
stirring sounds of constant hammer 
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strokes, the wide reach and groan of 
powerful cranes and we see above 
there silhouetted against the sky, the 
result of a vision come true? 

But this is not writing our report. 
We hardly know how to write it; 
for a report implies looking back- 
ward while we want to look forward; 
but we cannot easily do either, being 
so deeply concerned in the work of 


today. And what is it we are do- 
ing? Actually finishing this portion 
of the work we set out to do, the 


task of completing the Bishop’s Gar- 
den by the time of the General Con- 
vention next October. Just a little 
longer now, counted by days rather 
than by weeks and months, and the 
garden will be ‘‘structurally com- 
plete’’ to use a phrase often applied 
to the Cathedral. Of course, in real- 
ity, a garden is never finished, but 


its general development, its bones 
soon will be all there, and that 
means the constant joy of caring 
for and renewing whatever may 
clothe and soften its permanent 
form. 


Some of the things recently accom- 
plished, it is not necessary for us to 
tell you. Contrasts with a year ago 
and what has been gained are too 
marked to be mentioned. Do you 
remember the lawn at our last meet- 
ing? It could not then be ealled a 
lawn, but a year has wrought a 
geréat change, so that England and 
its pleasant turf now come to our 
minds. Then that great offering to 
the garden: the Shadow House or 
Garden House, built by the Bishop’s 
Guild as a part of the garden plan, 
where, in the burning sun of noon- 
day, cooling shade may be enjoyed 
by the Bishop and his guests as in 


‘‘the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.’’ We are sure the 
gratitude of Bishop Freeman and 


whoever may enjoy his hospitality 
will go out to the Bishop’s Guild for 
making possible this ‘‘tabernacle for 
a shadow’’ where one may withdraw 
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Photographs for this article by R. J. Bonde & Sons, Washington, D. C 
THE MEMORIAL SUNDIAL IN THE BISHOP’S GARDEN 


Carven stone, centuries old and yet with a spring of youth that challenges all the skill and crafts- 
manship of today. This capital of the 13th century is from an old ruined monastery near Rheims 
Cathedral. With an old English dial placed upon it, this Gothic fragment now forms the Garden’s 
Sundial. It has recently been chosen by Mrs. John H. Gibbons as a memorial to her mother, 


Mrs. Richard S. Ely. 


apart awhile, delighting in the gar- things do belong, do contribute to 
den and ‘‘the things that belong its spirit and its peace? How can 
unto its peace.’’ And how many they all be named? Only a few. 
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THE ANCIENT WAYSIDE CROSS AND ITS ROSES 
A view from the far end of the Rose Garden looking across “Hortulus: The Little Garden” to the 
lawn beyond. The branches of an old pear tree help frame the reverse side of this Cross in the 
midst of a fragrant tangle of old-fashioned ‘“‘Harison’s Yellow’ roses. The large box in the distance 
was planted here several years ago by <All Hallows Guild in memory of Bishop Harding. 


That wonderful gift of Mrs. Jesse seat will be added when just the 
H. Metealf in memory of her mother; right kind may be found. Another 
all that flowing mass of old English seat possessing an unequalled view of 
boxwood that crowns with beauty the Washington Monument through 
the slope just above ‘‘Hortulus: the a vista of pine boughs is the gift of 
Little Garden.’’ Later an old stone Mrs. Henry Hudson Barton, Jr., 
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while a beautiful old carved capital 
of the 13th century, found in a 
ruined monastery twenty miles from 


Rheims Cathedral, now serving as 
the garden’s sundial, has _ been 


chosen by our new President, Mrs. 
John H. Gibbons, as a memorial to 
her mother. This, as well as another 
ancient capital of the same period, 
which has also been placed here to 
serve as a bird-bath, were brought 
to this country by Mr. George Grey 
Barnard, the seulptor, who, because 
of his vital interest in the National 
Cathedral and its garden, gave that 
remarkable survival of early Gothic 
art, the ancient Wheel-Cross or Way- 
side Cross, that now definitely marks 
with our Lord’s initials the garden’s 
dedication. 

We are still seeking two more 
Irish vew and shall have to regard 
their planting this summer as a post- 
seript to the garden. Mrs. George 
R. Hill’s beautiful vew, recently 
transplanted to the garden, you may 
have already seen. It only makes us 
long for more. 

So many of the garden clubs are 
following the lead of the Garden 
Club of Cleveland, subscribing to 


some of our plant material of last- 
ing worth. The Cleveland Club’s 


gift of $1,500 for the Great Yew ean 
never be forgotten. Specimens of 
boxwood chiefly planted in the old- 
fashioned Perennial Border have 
been chosen by the Albemarle Gar- 


den Club, the North Shore Garden 
Club, the Millbrook Garden Club 
and the Dayton Garden Club, 


while a telegram received vesterday 
reported that the Rye Garden Club 


had just voted us $150 for a fine 
box. A few weeks ago four beauti- 
ful ineense cedars brought from 


California by Mrs. Pierre du Pont 
were received as the gift of the Wil- 
mington Garden Club. They are 
now planted in a long border on the 
level just above the Boxwood Gar- 
den and in a few years their tall, 
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black 


eypresses, 


green shafts like Italian 
will lift the eye to the 
great central tower above. So many 
of the clubs now make special pil- 
gvrimages to this garden and we are 
now in touch with thousands of gar- 
den lovers all over the country, 
especially through our growing 
friendship with the Garden Club of 
America. 

What we call the Farmington Elm 
or the memorial elm to Miss Sarah 
Porter is a delightful new memorial 
given by the different branches of 
the Farmington Lodge Society. This 
tall tree stands there in the Garden 
typical of the old New England town 
and its beloved school. 

Among recent gifts of historie in- 
terest might be named the Mt. Ver- 
non Box, a beautiful specimen de- 
veloped from their rare variety of 


Weeping Box. The Chairman of 
Mt. Vernon’s Garden Committee in- 


vited us ‘‘to come down some day 
and dig up this box if we wanted 
it.’ We confess to rather unusual 
feelings on this visit to Mt. Vernon, 
accompanied by two men with shov- 
els and a heavy truck, but Colonel 
Dodge was reassuring with his kind- 
ness and courtesy, keenly in sym- 
pathy with the deve'opment of our 
own national shrine. In fact, the 
next day the new Regent of Mt. 
Vernon, Mrs. Richards, accompanied 
by Colonel Dodge, came to the 
Bishop’s Garden bringing for the 
Cathedral some ivy from Mt. Ver- 
non as her first official act as the 
new Regent. 

From ‘‘ Abingdon,’’ the birthpiace 
of Nelly Custis, has come not only 
our prized garden steps and some 
old brick for some of the walks, but 
also an old fig tree that used to grow 
near the doorstep. 

We hope when you wander all 
over the garden you will find, among 
other surprises, the beginnings of a 
little pool which soon will be offered 
as another opportunity as a gift or 
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A QUIET CORNER OF THE OLD-FASHIONED PERENNIAL BORDER 

various Garden Clubs, as 
and loved them, have been 
planted: color and fragrance with a relief of shadows and density of green from ancient box. The 


In a happy depth of border, with interesting 


accents to break too long a line, Perennials as our grandmothers knew 


flowing tumbling masses of old boxweod on the 


specimens of box, given by 


slope at the end of this 


walk are a portion of 


Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf’s recent gift in memory of her mother, Mrs. Lucian Sharpe; while just above 


is the holly given by Miss Mary S. 


a memorial. At last the music of 
running water will add to the beauty 
of this Old World Garden, and a 
depth of light and shadow and re- 
fiections will enrich this quiet corner. 
The old English Perennial Border 
is now really coming into its own. 
Perhaps you already love its roses, 


and iris, its columbine and _ nepta 
mussini and its tumbling masses of 
fire thorn now white with bloom. 


Look for its old carved stone capital 
at the far end; a 13th century frag- 
ment from an old Monastery in 
Provence, where Abelard died. 

And now—is it just to cool off 
our own enthusiasm ?-—we really will 
tell you of the ice house that you 
have just bought! Old stones! Did 


you ever see such wonderful old 


Lawrence as :; 


memorial to her sister, Mrs. William R. Turner. 


such ancient color and worn 
surfaces and from the same old 
quarry that we have grown to love? 
Of course, we must buy it—this 
amazing and delightful quantity of 
old quarried stones. And just be- 
cause a new doorway had _ been 
opened to us, in facet, two doorways 
of a great opportunity, all these 
stones were vitally necessary for ad- 
joining walls. Can you imagine any 
greater tribute to the spirit of the 
garden, any greater vote of confi- 
dence in the work that, with God’s 
blessing, has been already accom- 
plished, than (and here is our news) 
an offer from a loyal friend of the 
garden to advance us the cost, with- 


stones: 


out interest charges, for two mar- 
velous 12th century Norman areh- 
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ways, brought from France by Mr. 
Barnard. This then is our latest 
thrilling news. These two beautiful 
old Norman gateways are now on 
their way to Mt. St. Alban. Per- 
haps some morning, if you come 
out bright and early, you van help 
us unpack these precious stones, 
though it will take weeks, after re- 
ceiving the consent of the Chapter 
to erect them, to slowly and carefully 
assemble each numbered stone and 
refashion for this ‘‘Garden for the 
Ages’’ what has already stood with 
Norman strength for 800 years. 
They are to form the outer entrance 
by the roadway as well as the inner 
entrance between the two tall Cedars 
of Lebanon, with stones from that 
old ice house to develop the walls 
on either side. How can we express 
our appreciation to the anonymous 
donor, who, with vision, has ad- 
vaneed sufficient funds for their pur- 
chase until such time as they are 
chosen as beautiful memorials? 
You now know our latest 
but there is something else that is no 
Every leaf and wholesome 
growth of branch bespeaks this word 
but to which we would wish to add 
our own tribute. And that is tribute 
to Mr. Thatcher, our superintendent, 
for the splendid care which is the 
daily food of this garden. Our 
record is still maintained: no major 
loss in twelve years but do not look 


secret, 


secret. 


towards us. with surprise, look, 
rather, in Mr. Thatcher’s direction 
with appreciation. As for Mr. 


Merryman, the landscape contractor, 
you know his work whenever you 
are in the garden. Look in the 
direction of the pine tree if you 
want a thrilling example. Look at 
the entire Boxwood Garden and a!! 
that wonderful new development by 
the Entrance Walk and our holly 


(and they say you can’t move 
holly!) Someone, the other day, 
asked us, ‘‘Don’t you find it hard 
now finding material? You must 
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have many rivals. So many people 
are collecting old box and the latest 
way to discover it is to send men up 
in aeroplanes in November, when, 
with scanty leafage, they spot the 
places where dark, velvety box 
masses can be seen.’’ So these are 
our rivals! It all seems surprising 
and rather horrible. Is then the 
loved ancient ‘‘garden enclosed’’ no 
longer to possess the things that be- 
long to its peace? Is its privacy to 
be destroyed by this persistent and 
penetrating new vision from the sky? 
If we ourselves want some new 
treasures we do not go about it in 
any such way, and some of our deep- 
est garden friendships have been 
formed through voluntary offerings 
for this cathedral hillside and_ its 
unseen garden whose spirit was con- 
veyed afar, North, South, East, and 
West by a friendly visit from My¥. 
Merryman and his little car, heavy 
with the mud of three neighboring 
states. 

Do you think we have any rivals 
to fear when loyalty to this hillside 
is once awakened? What about your 
own loyalty to the work of All Hal- 
lows Guild? Think how much we 
owe to you, each one of you, through 
these dozen years.. The contagion of 
your enthusiasm, your prayers, your 
generous offerings. Following the 
progress of this garden’s develop- 
ment, from bleak nothingness to its 
happy fulfillment, may you feel the 


joy of truly sharing in it all. But 
please do not think for a moment 


our work is ended just because this 
portion of it nears its close. In 
reality we are only just beginning 
with our 671% acres. Just where the 
next development will lead us has 
not yet been decided. Possibly it is 
a Magnolia Walk or it may be the 
first beginnings of that great Pilgrim 
Road that mounts upward from be- 
low through the woods to the steps 
of the South Transept, then winding 
below the walls of the Bishop’s Gar 
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den, a complete vision of the Cathe- 
dral structure can be gained. This 
would mean developing it all in a 
natural way, introducing — great 
quantities of native plant material, 
dogwood, wild azalea, laurel, and 
delicate undergrowth, at the same 
time caring for all of our native 
trees. Thus far we have worked 
fairly hard. We have served an ap- 
prenticeship. But there is still harder 
work ahead. We ean foresee large 
sums to be raised as well as the en- 
dowment for the permanent care of 
this development. It is a work that 
ean and will claim more than one 
lite devoted as a life-work to its 
cause. Who will see it all as some- 
thing to throw one’s self into to help 
set free the best that lies hidden in 
the very heart of this hill: the spirit 
yet imprisoned, to be released in 
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outward and ever-increasing beauty 


and the Power that contributes 
peace to a weary worid. 
Do you know this little garden 


prayer from an old Canticle: 
‘O Thou that dwellest in 
the gardens, 
The companions hearken to 
Thy voice: 
Cause me to hear it. 


” 


Then, indeed: 
“The glory of Lebanon 
shall come unto thee, the 
fir tree, the pine tree, and 
the box together, to beautify 
the place of my sanctuary ; 
and I will make the place 
of my feet glorious.’’ 
FLORENCE BRATENAHL, 
Chairman of Garden Committee, 


All Hallows Guild. 





SCENE AT RECENT DEDICATION OF THE SHADOW 


Photograph by Ernest L. Crandall 


HOUSE 


The Bishop of Washington thanks members of the Bishop’s Guild for their real contribution to the 


beauty and fuller enjoyment of the Garden 













“Build That Vision in Enduring Stone” 


By The Honorable William R. Castle, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary of State 


N Englishman once said _ that 
what he missed more than 
anything in an American 

landscape was religious architecture. 
We have our wonderful railroad sta- 
tions, our courts, our government 
buildings, our assembly halls, but 
there is always a sense of incom- 
pleteness where no graceful spire 
points upward through the trees. 
And it is not only an artistic lack. 
Far more is it the lack of any ade- 
quate expression of one of the deep- 
est and most enduring traits in the 
American character. We have al- 
ways been a religious people and | 
think we shall always remain a reli- 
gious people. We resist to the limit 
of our strength alien influences which 
tend to the overthrow of our civil in- 
stitutions. We know, for example, 
that communism would mean the end 
of American civilization and we 
argue against it reasonably, we con- 
vince ourselves and try to convince 
others through cold intellectual argu- 
ments, that these doctrines shall not 
be permitted to take root among any 
part of our population. But in the 
defense of our principles we must 
have not only the clear intellectual 
argument. We must have passion, 
and that is supplied through the 
knowledge that such a doctrine as 
communism is not only the negation 
of democracy but is the negation of 
God. We know that we might some- 
how survive as a nation without 
democracy, that without religion we 
are doomed to destruction. That is 
not merely intellectual appreciation 
of a fact; it cries out from every 
fibre of our being. 


*An address delivered by Mr. Castle, as mem 
ber of the National Executive Committee for 
Washington Cathedral, at the annual meeting of 
the National Cathedral Association, 





This country of ours is founded 
on Christianity. It has grown and 
prospered and become the most 
powerful nation on earth because we 
have held fast to Christian prin- 
ciples. It will be the bulwark against 
war, the apostle of peace and justice 
only so long as it holds true to these 
principles. And because we = are 
human we need, in the rush of mod- 
ern life, a daily reminder of this pro- 
foundest truth, we must have a sym- 
bol—a symbol visible from afar, a 
symbol that in its sheer beauty re- 
veals truth. 

The dome of the Capitol expresses 
to those who like to think in symbols 
the rounded fulness of careful legis- 
lation. The Lincoln Memorial stands 
for the symmetry and unadorned 
strength of American character. The 
White House suggests dignity and 
simplicity of the executive office. The 
new building of the Supreme Court 
will stand nobly for the outward and 
visible sign of human justice. But 
of the spirit back of all these expres- 
sions of different phases of America, 
of the real basis of American strength 
and character and nobility of pur- 
pose, we have in Washington no ade- 
quate symbol. The Capital City 
should embody the finer traits of the 
whole nation. It can never do this 
without the Cathedral. 

It is true that many distinguished 
churches have been built or are build- 
ing here. It is true that many of 
them are called national shrines. But 
they are. national only in a_re- 
stricted sense because they empha- 
size particular expressions of Chris- 
tianity. I can never think of our 
Church as sectarian. We have our 
particular form of chureh govern- 
ment to be sure, but any man can be 
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a Churehman who subscribes to the 
same Creed which is accepted by all 
Christians. Our services may be 
severely plain or with all the color 
and richness of a gradually devel- 
oped ritual. Somewhere within the 
widespread arms of the Church every 
Christian can find spiritual satisfac- 
tion. That, perhaps, is why we must 
be the builders of this great Cathe- 


dral which is to be the permanent 
expression in Washington of the 
aspiration, the consecration, the 


charity which is the soul of Chris- 
tianity, on which the greatness of 
America must rest. 

Some time ago at a meeting of the 


Executive Committee we were dis- 
cussing membership in the National 


I suggested the name of 
important manufac- 
turer in the west. Some days later 
the father was in my office and | 
spoke of the Cathedral. He said, 
‘“‘They have asked my boy to be a 
member of the National Committee. 
He came to me to ask whether he 
might accept, pointing out that he 
was working very hard and was 
afraid that I might not approve. I 
answered, ‘My boy, only once or 
twice in a lifetime there comes an 
opportunity to every one of us to do 
a really great service to the nation 
and to our fellowmen. This is your 
opportunity.’ ’’ I wish there might 
be thousands throughout the length 
and breadth of America who could 
recognize in a_ similar spirit the 
greatness of the opportunity. I wish 
there might be thousands who had 
the vision of the Cathedral and would 
consecrate themselves to build that 
vision in enduring stone. 

Personally I care less to have the 
Cathedral finished quickly than to 
have it finished right. I want it 
built through the subscriptions of 
those who see its meaning to the 
Chureh and to the nation. I want 
them to give because they wish them- 


Committee. 
the son of an 
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selves to be a living part of this 
great building which is to be an ex- 
pression of the nation’s finest aspira- 
tions. The man who gives ten dol- 
lars out of his poverty for the glory 
of God in America is as truly a 
builder as the man who gives a mil- 
lion from his riches for the same rea- 
son, far more truly than the man 
who gives for fancied self glorifica- 
tion. But that is no eriticism of 
memorials. The wish to perpetuate 
the memory of the good a man or 
woman has done in this world is as 
old and as right as the world itself. 
| want the Cathedral to enshrine for- 
ever the record of the lives of those 
who have made the nation finer. And 
this must not be true only of the 
builders. For centuries to come I 
hope that other men and women who 
have contributed to the betterment 
of the nation may be buried here, 
not necessarily in wonderful tombs 
but under the slabs of the floor 
where they will always be within 
sound of the footsteps of generations 
yet unborn, men and women who 
will speak in hushed voices of the 
noble or the joyful thoughts that 
these long dead have added to the 
national wealth. 

It is ideas such as these that we 
must carry over the nation. We must 
make others see the vision that we 
see only dimly that there may be a 
spontaneous and joyful outpouring 
of money to make the vision real. 
It will be a great Cathedral, the most 
beautiful building in America be- 
cause it will be the embodiment of 
the most beautiful idea; dominating 
the national capital because it ex- 
presses the dominant trait of Ameri- 
ean character; national because built 
through the love and aspiration of 
the whole nation. To help in the 
creation of this House of God is the 
opportunity that comes only once in 
a life time—that has come to all of 
us now, 




















A Diocesan Cathedral* 


By The Right Reverend Thomas F. Davies, D.D. 
Bishop of Western Massachusetts 


HE idea of making Christ 

Church into a Cathedral is not 

a new one. The proposition 
has been discussed from time to 
time, certainly as far back as the 
rectorship of the. Reverend John 
Cotton Brooks. I have brought up 
the question again at this time for 
several reasons. One is that in the 
development of our new diocese, I 
feel quite sure that we have reached 
a point where the thing that the 
diocese most needs, is a centre of dio- 
cesan worship, work, teaching, 
preaching, and administration. Fur- 
ther, it seems to me evident that if 
we are to have a Cathedral, Christ 
Church, Springfield, is the obvious 
place. Situated in the heart of the 
See City, with a fine tradition, and 
with a honorable background, it has 
already taken some of the steps most 
necessary for Cathedral purposes, 
such as becoming a free church. For 
four years now the administrative 
offices of the diocese have been—by 
your kindness—in Christ Chureh 
rectory. This has proved to be the 
most convenient point. The bishop 
and the rector of Christ Chureh have 
worked happily together, and our 
relations have been marked by mu- 
tual confidence and affection. 

I desire to state as plainly and 
concisely as I can some of the bene- 
fits that I think would come from 
having a Cathedral here, in several 
Cifferent regards. 

First, as regards the bishop. What 
is the position of a bishop without a 
Cathedral? He has no_ spiritual 
home; no place where he ean, by 
right, hold his ordinations and other 
diocesan services and meetings; no 
pulpit whence he may make official 
pronouncements; no place where he 


may call representatives of the 
whole diocese together. He has no 
right to officiate, except at his for- 
mal visitation, in any parish church, 
save by the courtesy of the rectors 
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and vestries, which is happily unfail- 
ing. Our clergy and laity rightly 


*This statement was made by the Bishop of 
Western Massachusetts at a parish meeting of 
the people of Christ Church, Springfield, held on 
November 21, 1927, and is here reprinted, with 
his permission, from the Pre-Lent issue of “The 
Pastoral Staff,” official publication of the dio- 


cese.—-Ed. Note. 
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look to the bishop for leadership, 
but our present system isolates the 
bishop. He is left too much alone. 
Lacking, as he does, points of con- 
tact with the people, it is diffieult for 
him to lead. He needs, as every 
leader needs, a staff, or cabinet, or 
chapter of men close about him, 
clergy and laity, representative of 
the whole diocese. Especially does 
the bishop need closer cooperation 
with the laity than our present sys- 
tem provides. Almost his sole con- 
tact with them now is an occasional 
meeting or call at a business office. 
He needs their counsel, their power, 
and, it may be at times their re- 
straint. The collective wisdom of 
the three legislative orders, the epis- 
copate, the priesthood, and the laity, 
should be available for the guidance 
of the Chureh. I regard it as of the 
utmost importance to bring the bish- 
op into such close relationship with 
the people, that they may know 
him, feel him to be indeed their chief 
pastor, and through him become 
more and more conscious of the unity 
of the Faith and of the Church. 
Second, as regards the diocese. 
The diocese is not a group of self- 
governing parishes. The diocese is 
an organic body and the unit of the 
Church. The Cathedral should be 
its working centre, and should ex- 
press its spiritual purpose. This dio- 
cese needs a centralizing influence, 
not to weaken and depress the parish 
churehes and missions, but rather 
to help, strengthen and inspire them. 
The Cathedral should express the or- 
ganie life of the diocese. In the 
Cathedral services we should all find 
a model of reverent, ordered, beauti- 
ful, spiritual worship. Every parish 
and mission should find in it inspira- 
tion, counsel and suggestion. Most 
of all should the Cathedral be a cen- 
tre of missionary interest and enthu- 
siasm, from which beneficent influ- 
ences should radiate out to the most 
remote and isolated mission congre- 
gation. From a visit to the Cathe- 
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dral the country parson and _ the 
echureh worker should return to his 
own parish cheered, strengthened 
and encouraged. 

Third, as regards Christ Chureh 
parish. If Christ Chureh were made 
a Cathedral, I do not feel that you 
would be in any true sense losing 
your spiritual home. Its honored 
traditions would go on. The type 
of its services is, in the main, satis- 
factory to me, and I do not contem- 
plate any serious changes. It would 
20 on pretty much as it now is. The 
Chureh School would continue. All 
the guilds and societies would con- 
tinue. The weekly support would 
still be necessary, and even more 
necessary. If it be possible, and | 
think it would be, I hope that all 
the wardens and vestrymen would 
become part of the chapter. I do 
not now think of anything I want 
to do away with. My desire is, not 
to subtract, but to add. With a 
larger staff it ought to be possible 
to hold many more services, to reach 
people now untouched, and to give 
even more constant pastoral care. 
Do not think that I am unmindful 
of all the tender and sacred associa- 
tions that you have with Christ 
Chureh. I desire to protect and 
cherish those. My idea would be to 
take the whole of Christ Church as 
it is, to make no sudden or violent 
changes, and to let the work of 
adaptation and development pro- 
ceed as the Holy Spirit may direct 
and as we may agree together. In 
the course of the growth of Spring- 
field, it is inevitable that Christ 
Chureh wiil more and more become, 
as indeed it already in some meas- 
ure is, a down-town chureh. As a 
Cathedral I should hope that its en- 
dowment would considerably — in- 
crease, and as a Cathedral its future 
would appear to me brighter than 
as a downtown parish chureh, from 
whose neighborhood the parishion- 
ers are slowly but surely moving 
farther and farther away, and not 
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CHRIST CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, TO BE MADE 
“IT am inclined to doubt whether in any other Diocese in the American Church the project of 
making a parish church into a Cathedral could have gone through with such unanimity and en 
thusiasm’’—Bishop Davies’ latest comment on this enterprise. 


infrequently connecting themselves 


with our newer churehes farther 

from the centre of the town. 
Fourth, as regards the City of 

Springfield. In the early days of 


the undivided Church the bishop was 
practically the bishop of a city, and 
his church, where he often preached 
daily, was a _ real spiritual force 
in the life of that city. One of the 
glories of the Episcopal Chureh has 
always been the fine sense of par- 
ochial integrity; and one of its ele- 
ments of strength the great love 
the people for their parish church. 
The parish churehes will always con- 
tinue to do the bulk of the pas- 
toral work. Our present system em- 
phasizes the unity of the parish. That 
has its elements of strength, but also 
its decided limitations. It is difficult 
for a stranger to feel quite at home 
in a parish church, even though it be 
a free one. Nowadays there is a con- 
centration of population in large 
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cities. In Springfield there are many 


young men and women living in 
boarding houses and rented rooms. 
There is a certain freedom about a 


Cathedral. It ought to be preemi- 
nently a ‘‘People’s Chureh,’’ with 
many services, of different kinds, and 
at different hours. Because of its 
representative nature, a Cathedral 
ought to be able to reach where a 
parish church cannot reach, and min- 
ister to the unchurehed and floating 
population. Christ Church has done, 
and is doing, a great work in Spring- 
field. As a Cathedral, I believe it 
could be of even greater value to the 
city. With a larger staff, including 
the bishop, the arehdeacon, the dio- 
cesan missionary, and the canon mis- 
sioner (all of which officers we already 
have), it ought to be able to reach still 
further into the boarding houses, the 
crowded tenements, and the alleys, 
and bring the healing power of our 
Saviour to a large number of lives, 
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One of the things I have especially 
in mind is to make the Cathedral, if 
there be one, of real help and benefit 
and inspiration to the City of 
Springfield, and to fulfill an impor- 
tant part in its civie life. Great 
preachers should be heard in it, and 
stirring, uplifting be 
brought to the body of the people. 
It could be, and ought to be, a great 
spiritual foree, a living power in the 
city, even to those dear friends of 
other Christian bodies, as well as to 
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connection. May | quote a sentence 
of Bishop Lawrence’s? ‘‘I believe 
that if we American Churehmen will 
only use our brains and think out 
ways whereby the American Cathe- 
dral can do its work, we will 
make of it a real power, capable of 
accomplishing what the parish chureh 
does not and cannot undertake to do. 

* * The Cathedral, administered 
with vital foree and an appreciation 
of the needs of the people of its 
day and city, has a limitless oppor- 
tunity.’’ 


best 


the Meantime’’* 


By The Very Reverend F. S. M. Bennett 


Dean of Chester 


those who have no definite chureh 
éé e 

Cathedrals in 

i. i HE Cathedrals are coming 


into their own in the life of 

the Church and people’’- 
so said the Arehbishop of York, in 
moving that the Report of the Cathe- 
drals’ Commission, representing three 
years of labour, should be received by 
the Chureh Assembly. Just before 
the Commission began its work three 
years ago and before I knew that | 
was going to be a member of it, I 
published a little book, called The 
Nature of a Cathedral, covering by 
anticipation much of the ground 
which the Commission has since very 
carefully surveyed. This little book 
reached a quite considerable cireula- 
tion and still finds frequent pur- 
chasers. Meanwhile, three years 
more of experience both in the work- 
ing of a Cathedral and as a member 
of the Commission, has led me to 
change my mind about a good many 
particulars and some problems, which 
I did not clearly see have come into 


‘In response to a request for comment on the 
recent significant report of the Cathedral Com 
mission of the Church of England, the Dean of 
Chester has made available to THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE advance proofs of his latest essay devoted 
to this very subject. Having been the guest of 
the Bishop of Washington, the Dean and Cathe 
1926, he speaks 
when he says ‘Wash- 
today the most magnificent 
the world.”’——Ed. Note. 


dral Chapter in this country in 
from personal observation 
ington 
Church 


Cathedral is 
venture in 


sight. As was inevitable, some of 
the solutions, proposed by the Com- 
mission for old problems, raise new 
ones, which will have hereafter to be 
faced. To modify some items in my 
previous book and to think out loud 
about some fresh problems, the 
purpose of this essay. 


IS 


THE CATHEDRALS’ COMMISSION 
1924—27 

With the conelusions of the Cathe- 
drals’ Commission I am in substan- 
tial agreement and, as one of the 
signatories, desire to write nothing 
to hinder the passing in due course 
of a measure framed in the spirit of 
them. But now that the report is in 
print it is bound to raise questions 
in many minds, and not least in the 
minds of some of the Commissioners 
themselves. That these call for 
deliberate thinking over must be 
manifest to anyone who listened to 
the somewhat  diseursive debate 
which, in the Chureh Assembly, 
followed the Archbishop of York’s 
opening speech. We all need to be 
thinking over and talking over these 


things among ourselves beforehand 
if we are to get to real business 
presently. The fate of previous 


Commissions on Cathedrals suggests 
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the necessity of keeping the subject 
in the public mind, if anything prac- 
tical is, after all, to eventuate. 

A New SITUATION 

‘*The Cathedrals are coming into 
their own.’’ Why? There are, of 
course, several contributory reasons. 
These are very well worth consider- 
ing in view of any future policy. 
To them we ought to look for guid- 
ance. 

(i.) Better and better facilities for 
locomotion have made and will con- 
tinue to make all the difference in 
the world. As a boy, I lived fifteen 
miles from Wells. It took more than 
half a day to get there by train, 
and very likely it takes nearly as 
long to get there by train still. But 
to run over to Wells now by motor 
for a look at the Cathedral and a 
cup of tea is a thing that one decides 
to do after lunch. 

(ii.) In consequence, by motor *bus 
and char-a-bane, the public move 
about as they did not dream of doing 
a few years ago. Chester is five and 
twenty miles from the _ potteries. 
-arties think nothing of driving over 
on a summer’s evening after work to 
spend half an hour in our Cathedral 


and to have a look at our river 
before driving home to bed about 
midnight. Almost daily, from May 


to September, parties of pilgrims 
come from parishes in the diocese 
and from further a-field to visit their 
Cathedral, to have tea in its refec- 
tory and to enjoy our evensong. 
(iii.) Mueh ean be and is said in 
criticism of our system of public 
education. But, all said and done, 
it has changed our people, and _ to- 
day the public which visits Cathe- 
drals is a civilised public. People 
come because they know enough to 
be interested. Many still like to be 
shown around; but more like to 
wander round leisurely if a_ little 
guide for pilgrims is provided and 
if, as at Canterbury, each point of 
interest tells its own tale on a well- 
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worded and admirably printed no- 
tice. Most, too, of those who come 
are more interested in religion than 
in archeology, are wonderfully open 
to religious suggestion and often 
welcome opportunities to say a 
prayer if the arrangements of the 
Cathedral seem to expect this of 
them. The general public is cer- 
tainly much more alert and _ intelli- 
gent than it was, and certainly seems 
to be more religious. 


CORPORATE LIFE 

Life, including corporate life, on 
all its levels, must have some instru- 
ment through which to express itself. 
It comes into being by expression. 
It is not accidental that of recent 
years various great societies have 
been raising very large sums to pro- 
vide homes through which to express 
themselves. If they are to develop 
and to keep an organic life, they 
must do so, whether they are Free- 
masons or members of the Mothers’ 
Union. 


CATHEDRAL AND Famity House 


Nor is it an accident that the idea 
of the Cathedral’ being the Family 
House of a Diocese has ‘‘caught on.’’ 
Ideas only ‘‘eatch on’’ when the time 
is ripe for them, and then they help 
to ripen the time. It is important, 
none the less, to recognise that it is 
quite a new idea for which the time 
is ripe. Less than thirty years ago 
| heard the Dean of a great Cathe- 
dral openly maintain that his Cathe- 
dral had nothing whatever to do 
with the Diocese and he was not 
alone among the Deans of his time in 
saying and thinking so. I also can 
remember the time when, as a parish 
priest, it never struck me that I had 
anything to do with my Cathedral or 
it with me. I was ordained there; 
and there, for all practical purposes, 
my connection with it ceased. To- 
day, to think and speak of a Diocese 
as a family, with the Bishop a real 
father-in-God to it, and of the Cathe- 
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dral as its Family House, is a com- 
monplace. It new idea all the 
same—significant and dynamic. 


is a 


An EccuesiasticaL Town HALL 

Another factor which is beginning 
to count and will count for still more 
presently, is the obvious convenience 
of getting grouped together the cen- 
tres of activity of any great organi- 
sation which has real and varied 
business to transact. The last quarter 
of a century has seen great municipal 
buildings, housing most of the cor- 
porate activities of the place, spring 
up in half the boroughs of England. 
The idea of the Cathedral Church 
being the principal and most ma- 
jestie part of a sort of Diocesan 
Town Hall has also begun to ‘‘cateh 
on’’ beeause for it also the time is 
ripe. As the corporate life in this 
or that Diocese quickens, more and 


more will be felt the need of a 
great and worthy Chureh through 
which it can express itself reli- 


viously, and the need also of Synod 
House, Refectory, Diocesan Offices, 
Hostel, ete., ete., in a single group 
or at least near to one another. 
Among the Dioceses of the Chureh of 
England to-day are some which are 
trying (as I see things) to do the 
impossible—to achieve a corporate 
life with no adequate instrument 
for its expression. Some need boldly 
to claim their own old Cathedral and 
to develop it, and some need to build 
a new one or to develop adequately 
some existing centre for their reli- 


gious, business and social life. <A 
proper Cathedral is not a diocesan 
luxury—one of its life’s graceful 


ornaments. It is a necessity if it is 
to have the sort of life that it wants 
at all. 


THE SiruaTlion NEW AND STILL 
CHANGING 
To-day we who are interested in 
Cathedrals, find ourselves in a quite 
new situation, and in any planning 
for the future, this fact must be 
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recognised. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that in planning for the future 
we ought to break with the past. 
“ar from it. I mean that what we 
have inherited in our old Cathedrals 
for use or for imitation does need 
considerable, if judicious, readjust- 
ment if Cathedrals are to fill the 
place ‘‘in the Church and life of the 
people’’ to which by completely new 
conditions they are being called to- 
day. Nor are these new conditions 
fixed. At this moment the wisest of 
us can only note the trend of things. 
Happily the trend in some directions 
is pretty clear. It may well be that 
in less than twenty years in England 
(as already at Washington and else- 
where in the United States) ample 
room for parking cars will be an 
item of primary importance in con- 
nection with Cathedrals. 


STAGE CoacH TO AUTOMOBILE 
And perhaps in all our planning 

to readjust Cathedrals to a new situ- 

ation, the transformation of the old 


horse-drawn vehicle into the motor 
car has much to teach us. We all 
remember the prosaic conservatism 


of idea which caused the first motors 
to be designed just like carriages 
without horses, and also how absurd 
they looked and how uncomfortable 
they were. In some directions at any 
rate free and fresh thinking will be 
requisite now if presently our chil- 
dren are not to smile at our efforts 
to automobilise our Cathedral stage- 
coaches. 


A PERMANENT COMMISSION 

The report of the Cathedrals’ Com- 
mission reserves till towards its end 
what it describes as ‘‘one of the 
most important of our recommenda- 
tions.’”’ In my judgment it is out 
and away the most important of all, 
namely, ‘‘That a Permanent Cathe- 


drals’ Commission should’ be ap- 
pointed by the authority of the 
Chureh Assembly .... to confer 


with the Cathedrals as to any amend- 
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ments in their statutes which may 
seem desirable from time to time.... 
and generally to give to Cathedral 
Chapters advice and _ assistance.”’ 

In signing the report, 1 did so 
with the reservation that | thought 
that a good many things still needed 
to be explored and settled before any 
Permanent Commission came into be- 
ing. What I had in mind, and still 
have in mind, is this—that the work 
of any Commission appointed for 
say the next ten years or so will have 
to be quite different from the work 
of any Permanent Commission con- 
tinued or appointed after a frankly 
tentative and experimental period. 

Most of us, clergy and laity alike 
have in religious matters either the 
prophetic or the priestly type of 
mind. The prophetic type of mind 
is adventurous, sees visions, and takes 
risks; the priestly type is cautious, 
conservative, consistent. My hope is 
that in any Permanent Commission 
appointed soon, the prophetic type of 
mind will predominate and that, after 
a period of experiment and _ read- 
justment, the prophet will, in a meas- 
ure, make place for the priest. In- 
deed, the report itself seems to sug- 
gest that the chief value of a Perma- 
nent Commission will be to secure for 
each Cathedral the widest possible 
liberty to reform itself in view of the 
present day needs and aspirations of 
our Church and people. These have 
recently become, in many ways, ex- 
traordinarily different from those of 
even five and twenty years ago. If 
the Permanent Commission really 
has a frankly interim character and 
aims chiefly at guiding and encourag- 
ing the Chapters of Cathedrals to 
automobilise themselves with adven- 
turous courage and foresight, I with- 
draw my reservation and shall vote 
for it with both hands. 


PRELIMINARY SUMMARY 


I set down, therefore, as a_pre- 


liminary summary up to this point 
that to-day Cathedrals are called up- 
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on to meet quite new needs and as- 
pirations, which did not exist fifty 
years ago, under conditions which are 
not yet stable but quite fluid, and of 
which we can see the trend but not 
the end. These things being so, there 
simply must be a period of tentative 
experiment and individual adventure. 
To check vagaries, to collate experi- 
ences, to give confidence, to provoke 
imaginations, nothing could be de- 
vised better than the proposed Per- 
manent Commission, if its personnel 
is predominatingly and persuasively 
prophetic. 


AND Every Sort oF CATHEDRAL 
AN EXPENSE 


ANY 


Of course no Diocese can expect to 
get or to keep what it wants in the 
way of a Cathedral without expense. 
We have to-day a splendid group of 
buildings at Chester; but they have 
not cost us and our immediate prede- 
cessors nothing. During the last 
hundred years a good deal more than 
a quarter of a million must have been 
spent on them and not than 
thirty thousand pounds in the last 
twenty years. The history of all 
other old Cathedrals is, of course, the 
same. Many of them have cost as 
much to get them back into repair 
as it would have cost to build a new 
Cathedral. But it has been well 
worth it and it will always be worth 
it (unless under most exceptional cir- 
cumstances) to plan boldly for the 
building of a new Cathedral for a 
new Diocese. Truro and Liverpool 
show what can be done, to say noth- 
ing of our brothers on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Washington Cathe- 
dral is to-day the most magnificent 
Chureh venture in the world. A 
touch of imagination will always open 
the gold mine of the people’s purse. 


less 


ProposeD GENERAL APPEAL 
Like all others, I imagine, who are 
in charge of great Cathedrals, I wel- 
come with anticipatory best thanks 
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the proposal that there should be a 
general appeal for the fabrics of our 
old Cathedrals. | do so more or less 
lisinterestedly, Chester’s claim 
for any share will be a quite modest 
one. But great fabries like Lincoln 
and Peterborough, Wells and Ely, 
must lay a very heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility on their authorities and 
an over-large tax upon the resources 
of their neighbourhoods. The Dean 
of Lincoln is surely the outstanding 


Send Godspeed to 


IFTY guests assembled at din- 
ner in the Chinese Room of 
the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, on the evening of April 26th, 
to hear about Grace Cathedral, Cali- 
fornia. Secretary of the Navy Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur presided and former 
Senator George Wharton Pepper of 
Pennsylvania, Representative Arthur 


as 


M. Free of San Jose, California, 
Judge George H. Crothers, and H. 
C. Wyckoff of San Francisco were 


the speakers. 

That organized Christianity must 
use two methods, the parish church 
to serve the small family group and 
the cathedral to serve large masses 
of people who have no parish affilia- 
tion—was the point emphasized by 
Senator Pepper. 

‘*Churehes, like railroads, banks, 
and insurance companies, must ex- 
press themselves in a dramatic way,’’ 
he said. ‘‘They must house their 
activities in worthy buildings which 
are “both symbols and workshops. 
The cathedral type of church 
necessary to serve the great num- 
bers of the people.’’ Senator Pepper 
added that $45,000,000 was not con- 
sidered too much to put into a bat- 
tleship, the life of which would be 
fifteen years. The $3,600,000 sought 
for the completion of Grace Cathe- 
dral was, in consideration of use- 
fulness and length of life, a small 
sum, ‘‘Those who are working in 


is 
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Cathedral hero of our times. The 
towers of Lineoln—the whole world 


would be poorer if anything irrepa- 
rable were to happen to them; or 
Wells—uniquely medieval, entrane- 
ing, precious. No one could have 
taken better care of these great his- 
toric buildings of ours than have 
their Deans and Chapters. To-day 
they need, and do really deserve, the 
grateful help of all English-speaking 
people throughout the world. 


Grace Cathedral 


behalf of Washington Cathedral will 
give every co-operation to those who 
are working for Grace Cathedral,’’ 
he coneluded. Senator Pepper is a 
trustee and chairman of the National 
Executive Committee of Washington 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Wyckoff told 
William R. Nichols had 
the building of Grace 
from the time of the San Francisco 
fire until his death. ‘‘In what 
actually the first Episcopal seat in 
America, a beautiful Gothie strue- 
ture is rising,’’ he said. ‘‘Two hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars, given 
by a group of pioneer families of 
San Francisco have made possible the 
preparation of architect’s plans, ex- 
cavations, foundations, and a erypt. 


how Bishop 
worked for 
Cathedral 


IS 


The cornerstone was laid in 1910. 
The first service in the Founders’ 
Crypt was held in 1914. We are 
working for a building with a maxi- 
mum capacity of 4500 persons. Its 
spire will rise 500 feet above the 
Bay of San Francisco; lighted at 


night it will be a physical as well 
as a spiritual beacon.’’ 


Judge Crothers said that Grace 
Cathedral would be the crowning 


glory of San Francisco’s impressive 
skyline, an inspiration to all who 
lived in the city and to the thousands 


who passed through it. Congress- 
man Free stated that the location 
of the Cathedral was ideal for a 
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building which was to stand as a 
symbol of Christianity. ‘‘The relig- 
ions of the East and West meet on 


the Paeifie coast,’’ he said. ‘‘There 


are thirty-two Buddhist temples in 
San Francisco. It is fitting that 
Christianity should have the most 


striking and dramatic representation 
possible. ’’ 

Seeretary Wilbur sent the follow- 
ing telegram to Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons of San Francisco: 

‘Californians and friends gathered 
around the table at the Mayflower Hotel 
send you greetings and wish you Godspeed 
in your effort to crown San Francisco with 


a magnificent Cathedral on one of your 
highest hills to point the way and chart 
the course to the eternal home of man.’’ 

Messages were also read from the 
Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman, D. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Washington; Rev. 
C. Ernest Smith, D.D., and Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley. The committee 


sponsoring the dinner was composed 
of the following: Secretary of the 
Navy Curtis D. Wilbur, Senator 
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Samuel M. Shortridge, Representa- 
tives Albert E. Carter, Arthur M. 
Free, and Florence P. Kahn, Colonel 
Francis J. Koester, Mrs. Sydney A. 
Cloman, Mrs. John Hays Hammond, 
George T. Marye, and Miss Maud 
Younger, 


Those 


and Mrs, 


present at the dinner were: Mr. 
Harry F. Ashion, Representative 
and Mrs. Albert E. Carter, Justin M. 
Chamberlin, Rear Admiral and Mrs. E, H. 
Campbell, Mrs. Sydney A. Cloman, Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. Waldo Coleman, Judge George E. 
Crothers, Rev. and Mrs. George F. Dudley, 
Mrs. W. E. Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
M. Flaherty, Major and Mrs. C. W. Free 
man, Judge and Mrs. Adolphus E. Graup 
her, Mrs. Hennen Jennings, Representative 
Florence P. Kahn, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Koons, Colonel and Mrs. Francis J. Koes 
ter, Rear Admiral and Mrs. Wm. D. Leahy, 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen T. Mather, former 
Senator and Mrs. George Wharton Pepper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Shurtleff, Rev. 
and Mrs. Hatch Dent Sterrett, Canon and 
Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, the Honorable 
Philip S. Teller, Representative and Mrs, 
Richard J. Welch, Secretary of the Navy 


D. Wilbur, H. C, 
Younger. 


Mrs. Curtis 
Miss Maud 


and 
and 


W yekoff, 





GUESTS OF HONOR AT WASHINGTON DINNER 


Secretary of Navy, 
to Bishop Parsons. 
in the front row. 


Canon Anson 


Curtis D. Wilbur (second from left 
Mrs. Wilbur (on the left) and Representative Florence P. Kahn are sitting 
Phelps Stokes 
extreme right and next to him, S. Waldo Coleman of San Francisco, 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO CATHEDRAL 


in rear row), sent telegram of greetings 


of Washington Cathedral is standing at the 
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766,145 
Protestant 


persons in the 
Episcopal 


4 growth of 
membership of the 


Church in the United States in the years 
between 1916 and 1926 is the encourag 
ing news contained in a bulletin of the 
U. S. Census just released to the press of 


the country. 
Furthermore, while in 
in this country expended about twenty-two 
million dollars, in 1926 the expenditures 
amounted to $44,790,130. The value of 
church edifices, including furniture and 
equipment as reported in 1926, was $315, 
016,366, as compared with %164,990,150 
reported for the same items in 1916, 


1916 the Church 


hundred nurses attended a 
service held in The Cathedral of St. John 
The Divine in New York in memory of 
Florence Nightingale. Marching in pro 
cession in their uniforms of they 
notable sight. 


Twenty-five 


merey, 
were a 


The fourth annual summer conference of 
the College of Preachers of Washington 
Cathedral has just adjourned as this issue 


of THe CATHEDRAL AGE goes to press. 
More than fifty clergymen were in at 
tendance representing fifteen states. The 
lecturers were the Reverend Henry Sloan 


Coffin, D.D., president of Union Theological 
Seminary; the Reverend E. Gordon Selwyn, 
D.D., Canon of Portsmouth, England, and 
the Reverend W. Cosby Bell, D.D., of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary. Bishop 
Rhinelander, Acting Warden of the College, 
was as usual the chaplain and director of 
the conference. Its significance will be the 
subject of comment in the Michaelmas is 
sue of this magazine. 


A recent announcement was made by 
Bishop Manning of New York that $900, 
000 had been given by twenty to thirty 
friends for the second tower for the west 
front of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. 


The Church of England lost a distin 
guished son when the Reverend William 
Gairdner, canon of the Pro-Cathedral of 
Cairo, Egypt, died on May 22nd in that 
distant land far from his kindred and 
friends in Scotland. For twenty-nine years 
Canon Gairdner had done Christian mis 
sionary work in Cairo, establishing several 
high schools there which were frequented 
by those of various races and creeds. He 
had gained a fine knowledge of the Arabic 
language in his years of residence in 


Notes and Comment 










greatly in his 


Egypt, which aided him 
contacts with the natives. 


With a noise like the discharge of thou- 
sands of machine guns, rapidly assuming 
the roar of a barrage, fell the Charle- 
magne ‘Tower, on the rue des Halles 
recently, last vestige of the medieval basil- 
ica of St. Martin of Tours, France, and 
reputed sepulehre of Hildegarde, third wife 
of Charlemagne. It had stood for nearly 
thousand years. When in 1797-9 the 
basilica was demolished, the tower was 
then declared unsafe, but no money for 
its destruction was forthcoming. There 
fore, it was left to Time to smile at man’s 
puny efforts and return to dust and the 
world of forgotten things that which had 
heen of interest for a thousand years 
or a counts time. 


one 


day—ias one 


The Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Port 
land, Maine, recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of its consecration as a Cathe 
dral and its sixtieth year of existence. 
Forty thousand dollars was contributed to 
wards a new organ, which will be built 
at onee, and the creation of an endowment 
fund, the income to be used for additions 
to the Cathedral, new work, and emergency 
needs. 


The Right Reverend F.S8. Bairses, Bishop 
of Natal in South Africa, has resigned, ter 
minating twenty-six and one-half years of 
the Church. 


* * 


service to 


A summer school was held in June by 
the Cathedral of All Saints, Albany, New 
York, which had on its faeulty such lead- 
ing men as Reverend George J. A. Ross 
of Union Seminary; Reverend W. Everett 
Johnson of San Benito, Texas; Prof. A. 
Holmes of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Reverend Harold Holt of the Social Service 


Department, Bishop Oldham, Reverend G. 
Warfield Hobbs, editor of the Spirit of 
Vissions, Reverend Eugene F. Bigler of 
Mexico and Dr. L. W. Glazebrook of the 


Commission on Evangelism. 


* * * 

Advance orders for the 1928 series of 
Washington Cathedral Christmas Cards are 
being received at the Curator’s Office. The 
series will include eleven reproductions of 
sacred paintings in rich colors and one 
card showing the apse of Washington Cathe 
dral as it appears when softly illuminated 
at night. 
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The Bishop of Washington announces 
that the Reverend G. Freeland Peter, D.D., 
hus resigned the rectorship of St. James’ 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, to become a 
residentiary Canon of Washington Cathe 
dral, his appointment having been ratified 
at a recent meeting of the Cathedral 
Chapter. 

The Reverend Dr. Peter is well 
in Washington, where he was born 
torie Tudor Place in Georgetown 
where most of his ministry has 
passed. At one time he was chaplain to 
the Right Reverend Henry Yates Satter 
lee, first Bishop of Washington, and was 
connected with the Pro-Cathedral at St. 
Mark’s Church. Later he became assistant 
rector of St. Mark’s Church when the Rev 
Dr. William L. DeVries, now Canon 
Chancellor of Washington Cathedral, 
that Church. The Rev. Dr. 
Peter then was associate rector to the late 
Reverend Dr. Randolph H. McKim, rector 
of Epiphany College, Washington. 

As rector of a chureh in Wheeling, West 
Virginia, he gained a wide reputation for 
a successful pastorate and from there he 
ealled to St. James’ Church, Rich 
Virginia, where he been for 
thirteen years. 
Peter is the 

Martha Custis 


known 
in his 
and 
been 


erend 
and 
was rector of 


was 
mond, 
the last 
Canon 
stead and 


has 


Armi 
addi 


son of Dr. 
Peter. In 


rHE REVEREND G. FREELAND PETER, D.D. 
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the great-great-great-grand 
Martha Washington, he is a 
cousin of General Robert E. Lee, a de 
scendant of Lord Baltimore and a grand 
son of the late Mrs. Beverly Kennon. 

He was educated at Columbian College, 
the University of the South, Hampton 
Sidney College, Virginia, and received his 
Ss. T. B. from the General Theological 
Seminary in New York City. He also 
attended Oxford University in England 
and achieved some renown in student days 
as a tennis player. His D.D. degree came 
from Hampton Sidney College, Virginia. 

Canon Peter also assisted at the Pro 
Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Paris, 
France, at which Bishop Jaggar was in 
charge. 

On July 20, 
married to Mrs. 
and they have 
Peter, Jr. He 
mistead Peter, Jr., of Tudor 
ter Peter, the architeet, and 
Miss Agnes Peter, all of whom 
Washington, D. C. 

The new 
Society of 
triotic 


tion to being 
son of Mrs. 


Canon Peter was 
Whitlock Nolting 
George Freeland 
brothers, Ar 
Place; Wal 
one sister, 
live in 


1916, 
Lulie 
one son, 


also has two 


the 
other pa 


member of 
and 


canon is a 
Colonial 
organizations, 


Wars 


The Reverend Raymond Lee Wolven, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Washington, has 
been appointed a minor eanon of Wash 
ington Cathedral. 

Canon Wo!ven has been identified with 
the diocese of Washington since 1921. He 
was educated at Columbia University and 
prepared for the ministry at the General 
Theological Seminary. 

His first work in the Capital City was 
with the Episcopal City Mission as Chap 
lain in the hospitals and penal institutions 
of the District of Columbia. In 1922 he 
was assistant minister af the Chureh of 
the Epiphany and was the minister in 
charge of that church in 1923. 

The following year he beeame the vicar 
of Trinity Diocesan Chureh, where he re 
mained until 1926 when he was appointed 
Chap'ain to the Bishop of Washington. 


The Very Reverend Philemon F. 
D. D., Dean of St. 
ton, has recovered 
which kept him 
Cathedral for 


Sturges, 
Paul’s Cathedral, Bos 
from the illness 
from his duties at the 
time. 


serious 
some 


ANNUAL MEETING OF ALL HALLOWS GUILD 

On Friday afternoon, May 25th, the an 
nual meeting of All Hallows Guild was 
held in Whitby Hall, Mount Saint Alban. 
It had planned to have the meeting 
as usual in the Bishop’s Garden; especially 
this year, now that this garden nears com 
pletion, but unfavorable weather made it 
impossible, although the skies were clear 


been 
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enough at the conelusion of the addresses 
to enable several hundred of those gath 
ered there in Whitby Hall to visit the 
gurden itself and delight in all the re- 
markable developments since a year ago. 
The Bishop of Washington presided at 
this meeting which, perhaps, was as en 
thusiastic a one as has ever been held. 
Addresses were made by Bishop Freeman; 
Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman, retiring President 
of All Hallows Guild; Mrs. John H. Gib 
bons, the new President; and Mrs. G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, Treasurer as well as Chairman 
of the Garden Committee. It was regretted 
that the new Vice-President, Mrs. George 
Wharton Pepper of Philade'phia, was un 
able to be present. 
+ * * 

The vestry of St. James’ Church, Chi 
cago, has voted to transfer its property 
for a cathedral site as soon as two mil 
lion dollars is raised for the project. St. 
James’ is the oldest parish in Chicago, 
located on the north side near the loop 
and ideal for cathedral purposes. The use 
of St. James’ Church as a cathedral will 
begin as soon as approval is secured from 
diocesan authorities. 

DEDICATION OF THE SHADOW House 

At the time of the spring meeting of the 
Bishop’s Guild, on the morning of Fri 
day, April 27th, immediately following a 
service of the Holy Communion in the 
Bethlehem Chapel, the members of the 
guild in attendance adjourned to the Bish 
op’s Garden, where the Shadow House or 
Garden House was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Washington. Mrs. Charles M. Wilkes, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bishop’s 
Guild, who has been untiring in her efforts 
for this delightful structure, which is such 
a vital part of the garden’s plan, made a 
brief speech of presentation in behalf of 
the Bishop’s Guild, placing this, their gift, 
at the disposal of Bishop Freeman. Mrs. 
G. C. F. Bratenahl, as Chairman of the 
Garden Committee of All Hallows Guild, 
expressed appreciation for the unusual 
beauty and purpose of the Shadow House 
and its relation to the garden itself; while 
Bishop Freeman voiced his hearty con 
gratulations to the Bishop’s Guild for 
their most successful accomplishment as 
well as expressing his own personal grati 
tude for this great addition to the beauty 
and fuller enjoyment of the garden. This 
little out-of-door service was concluded by 
the prayers of its dedication. 


* 


The wide sweep of the Cathedral ideal 
through the world is shown by the move- 
ment recently inaugurated to complete St. 


Andrew’s Cathedral in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
which was begun in 1863 and represents off- 
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erings from the Hawaiian people, from the 
Chureh of England, and from Americans 
since the work in Hawaii became our re 
sponsibility. More detailed information will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 


* * * 


GARDEN PILGRIMAGES 


On many oceasions this spring All Hal 
lows Guild, the Garden Guild of the Na 
tional Cathedral, has had the pleasure of 
welcoming different groups or garden clubs 
who have come from afar on pilgrimages 
to see the Bishop’s Garden. The interest 
and enthusiasm of these visitors has been 
most gratifying. 

Mrs. John H. Gibbons entertained at 
luncheon at her residence on Monday, April 
23rd, members of the Wilmington Garden 
Club, of which Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont is 
President. The cherry blossoms around the 
Tidal Basin as well as the Bishop’s Gar 
den were enjoyed in spite of a heavy 
downpour of rain. 

Later that same afternoon 
bers of the West Chester Garden 
Pennsylvania, who had become 
interested in the work of A'l Hallows 
Guild through a talk given to them not 
long ago by Mrs. George Wharton Pepper, 
visited the Bishop’s Garden. They were 
so carried away by what they found there 
that they seemed wholly unconscious of 
the wind and weather. 

The Amateur Garden Club of Baltimore 
was a little more fortunate when it came 
in large numbers to the garden on Tues 
day, May 8th, although threatening clouds 
and a hint of rain denied the garden its 
briliant lights and shadows. Of especial 
interest was the visit of this Baltimore 
club, as one of its enthusiastic members, 
Mrs. William Holland Wilmer, was one of 
the leading spirits of the original group in 
Washington which organized All Hallows 
Guild a dozen years ago at a time when 
Bishop Harding and Dean Bratenahl felt 
an urgent need for some such group of 
garden-lovers in behalf of the Cathedral! 
Close: its care and development. As a 
conclusion to the visit of this garden club, 
tea was served in the Cathedral Library, 
the guests being received by Bishop and 
Mrs. Freeman, Dean and Mrs. Bratenahl, 
Canon and Mrs. Fletcher, Mrs. John H. 
Gibbons and Deaconess Goodwin. 

Among other groups who have 
visited the Bishop’s Garden might be 
named the Daughters of the American 
Revolution during the week of their annuai 
convention; members of the American Fed 
eration of Arts at the time of their own 
meeting in Washington; members of the 
Washington Branch of the Farmington 
Lodge Society; as well as about six hun 


many mem 
Club of 
greatly 


recently 
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dred members of the National Cathedral 
Association at the time of their meeting 
on Mount Saint Alban on Ascension Day. 


Canadian border were 
British Empire Day 


Hands across the 
united recently when 
was observed at St. Paul’s Cathedral, De- 
troit, Michigan, with the Right Reverend 
Derwyn T. Owen, Lord Bishop of Niagara, 
us the preacher. A number of Canadian 
clergy and officials were present at the 
service and Canadian, British and Ameri- 
can airs were sung by the Cathedral choir. 

A” * nw 

The following paragraph is taken from 
an Associated Press dispatch from San 
Antonio, Texas, dated May 38lst, on the 
nineteenth biennial convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs then in 
session in that city: 

**Mrs. Frank Stewart, chairman of 
the civie art division of the federation, 
urged members to become familiar with 
the beauty of Washington Cathedral. 
She believed it was destined to be the 
Westminster Abbey of the United 
States.’’ 


The first annual festival of the Friends 
of Canterbury Cathedral, held this spring, 
received a special message from H,. R. H., 
the Prince of Wales, who leads the list of 
friends of that ancient edifice. More than 
a thousand Friends of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral have been enrolled, each of whom 
give annually a stated sum to the Cathe- 
dral work. 

x * * 

The Bishop of Washington delivered the 
graduates’ address at the commencement 
exercises of St. Albans School, the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Boys, held in 
Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Cathe- 
dral. 

The 
Very 


special service 
Bev. G. C.F. 


was read by the 
Bratenahl, dean of 
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Washington, and the Rev. James Hender 
son, chaplain of St. Albans School. 

Bishop Freeman told the graduates and 
undergraduates of the St. Albans who 
marched in procession from the _ school 
building to the Chapel to hear him that 
the creed of an Efficient Life had three 
articles in it—belief in one’s self and 
ability and inherent powers to achieve, 
belief in one’s country, and his own gen 
eration and belief in God. 

He described the life of Thomas A. 
Edison and other great men to illustrate 
his meaning. Speaking of a sermon he 
had delivered before the midshipman body 
at Annapolis reeently, Bishop Freeman de- 
clared that every man was there pri- 
marily because of his conviction of the 
greatness of this country .and his love 
for it. 

The Bishop bade Godspeed to the class 
in a touching finale to his remarks. 

After the Bishop’s address the candi 
dates for graduation were presented to 
him for their diplomas, their names being 
announced by William H. Church, head 
master of St. Albans Schoo!. The grad- 
uates were as follows: Robert G. Barrow, 
Washington; Judson W. Bowles, Washing- 
ton; Robert C. Camp, Jr., Florida; Ar 
thur R. Carnduff, Washington; Samuel 
Herrick, Jr., Washington; Larned D. Ran- 
dolph, Virginia; Hilbert S. Sabin, Wash- 
ington; George A. Chadwick, Jr., Mary 
land; Hugh D. Wise, Jr., New York; 
John F, Kerkam, Washington; William B. 
Kerkam, Jr., Washington, and David T. 
W. Vauthier, Maryland. 

A reception was held in the Lane Johns- 
ton building for the parents and friends 
of the graduates after the commencement 
exercises. 

” * 

The Reverend Charles John Godfrey 
Saunders has been appointed Bishop of 
Lucknow, India, and the Venerable Wil- 
liam Stanton Jones, B. C. (Archdeacon of 


®ur Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital 


When Major L’Enfant, at the request of President Washington, drew up 


the first plans for America’s ‘‘ federal city,’’ 


he provided among other things 


for a.‘‘church for national purposes, such as publie prayer, thanksgiving, ete.’? 


The early colonists braved danger 


and 


endured hardship to build a nation 


where, in matters of religion, they might follow the dictates of their own con 


sciences, but whatever was their mode of worship, all worshiped God. 
should 
expression of what God meant to this peop'e. 


natural, then, that Major L’Enfant 


only a beautiful fragment 


an apse, three chapels, and some choir walls. 


How 
have provided for some worthy 
Washington Cathedral is as yet 
And 


yet more than 225,000 visitors and worshipers come annually to this fragment. 


(Excerpt from Christ Church, Indianapolis, bulletin for April 29, 1928) 
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Bradford) to be Sodor and 


Man. 


Bishop of 


* * x 


The latest book by the Bishop of Wash- 
ington entitled ‘‘The Christ of the By 
ways’’ and published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company is on sale in the Curator’s 
Oftice at Washington Cathedral. 

‘‘Like the sermons in Bishop Freeman’s 
successful work, ‘Everyday  Religion’,’’ 
says the publishers’ announcement, ‘‘ these 
latest discourses are brief, cogent, practical 
messages, having a direct look towards the 
problem of how to live a fruitful and 
happy life in the world as it is today. 
Ffty-two sermons, each a model of present 
day preaching, comprehensive, concise and 
straight to the point.’’ 

* 7 x 

Bishop Sing, Chinese assistant bishop of 
the Diocese of Chekiang, comes of a re- 
markable family. His mother, who died a 
few months ago at the age of 86, left 130 
descendants, all of them Christians. Among 
them are thirty Christian workers, of whom 
thirteen, including the bishop, are in the 
ranks of the clergy. 

x & * 

That their Christian faith should be 
of such a sturdy nature that they can 
withstand any assaults upon it was urged 
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I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation, of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 
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ington, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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upon forty-eight graduates of the Na 
tional Cathedral School at the annual com 
mencement exercises in Bethlehem Chapel 
of Washington Cathedral by the Right 
Reverend Clinton Quin, Bishop Coadjutor 
of Texas, the commencement preacher. 
Bishop Quin’s daughter, Eleanor Derby 
Quin, who received high honors on Flag 
Day at the School, was among the seniors 
who listened to the bishop’s charge. 

Bishop Quin urged upon the graduates 
the necessity of guarding against modern 
evils and temptations in college life and 
said that good manners were essential to 
a we'l-rounded life and that observance of 
the tenets of courtesy was much needed 
in the world today. 

The office of commencement was read by 
the Very Reverend G. C. F. Bratenahl, 
Dean of Washington, and the Reverend 
Anson Phelps Stokes, canon of Washing 
ton Cathedral. Miss Jessie C. MeDonald, 
principal of the School, presented the fol 
lowing graduates to the Bishop of Wash 
ington for their diplomas: 

Roberta B. Allen, Erie; Margaret E. 
Bell, Savannah, Ga.; Barbara Jean Betz, 
Boscobel, Wis.; Elinor CC. Blackburn, 
Washington, D. C.; Edith R. Blatt, At 
lantie City, N. J.; Priscilla S. Brown, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Virginia L. Brown, Los 


dollars. 


Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
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Angeles, Calif.; Carolyn L. Bryan, Hous 
ton, Tex.; Frances K. Cook, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Alice H. Cooper, Webster, S. Dak.; 
Justine M. Corby, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
Helen C. Dann, Syracuse, N. Y.; Cecilia 
L. Zllerbe, Shreveport, La.; Dorothy E. 
Estes, Orlando, Fla.; Sara D. Firestone, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Georgette M. Fisk, Madi 
Wis.; Mary Norris Frick, Allentown, 
Jessie E. Guernsey, Independence, 
Elisabeth W. Jewett, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth E. Johnson, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Henrietta F. Kephart, Ebensburg, 
Pa.; Charlotte T. Littell, Hankow, China; 
Elisabeth L. MeClenahan, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Katharine R. Marshall, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Margaret F. Mize, Salina, Kans,; 
Phyllis M. A. Mosher, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Eula Noble, Lake Charles, La.; 
Barbara Norwood, Worcester, Mass.; Mar- 
garet M. Paine, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mary 
Dixon Palmer, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Faith 
Phillips, Washington, D. C.; E. Derby 
Quin, Houston, Tex.; Irene T. Rose, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Kathryn Stap'es, Malden, 
Mass.; Elizabeth G. Stephenson, Norfolk, 
Va.; Dorothy E. Stover, Gaithersburg, 
Md.; Maimie Sze, Washington, D. C.; 
Georgianna Taliaferro, Norfolk, Va.; Eliz- 
abeth R. Thompson, Shadwe'l, Va.; F. 
Mitchell Todd, Paterson, N. J.; Jane Tru 
man, Kansas City, Mo.; Harriet Walker, 


son, 
Pa.;3 


Kans. ; 
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Frances W. Wall, 
Elizabeth L. Wallace, 
Florence G. Wilson, 


Birmingham, Ala.; 
Washington, D. C.; 
Huntington, W. Va.; 
Menominee, Wis.; Dorothy M. Wright, 
Norristown, Pa.; Sarah D. Yearley, Bal 
timore, Md.; Olivia M. de Zeng, Geneva, 
i 
* * * 

The authorities at Canterbury Cathedral, 
having received one thousand pounds ster- 
ling, will begin reparation work on the 
Water Tower at once, and on other parts 
of the fabric as the funds are forthcoming. 

Cathedral 
service when 


Singapore 
remarkable 
ordained deacons, 


recently held a 
three men were 
two being Chinese and 
one Tamil. The races present included 
Europeans, Eurasians, Tamils (and prob 
ably other Indians), and Chinese of many 
dialects. The main service was in Eng 
lish, the sermon by a Foochow Chinese in 
Hokien, the Amoy dialect, the Epistle in 
Hokien and the Gospel in Tamil. All 
united in partaking of the Holy Com 
munion, 
* * a 

The Art Department of the General Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs through the chair 
man of Town and City Beautiful Commit 
tee, Mrs. Frank Stewart, of Newton Center, 
Mass., is distributing a lecture on Washing 
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ton Cathedral written by E. Donald Robb, 
of Boston, one of its architects, and illus- 
trated with slides. Thus the Cathedral 
story is made available in this way to the 
thousands of women’s clubs _ affiliated 
throughout the country with this great 


organization. 
* n « 


Miss E'izabeth Seott, aged twenty-nine, 
great niece of Dr. George Bodley, one of 
the original architects of the Washington 
Cathedral, has won over many competitors, 
in open competition in connection with the 
design for the Shakespeare Memorial Thea 
tre to be erected at Stratford-on-Avon. She 
is also a great niece of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
the most famous church architect of his 
day. 


* + + 


During the months of May and June 
National Cathedral Association Committees 
were organized in thirteen cities in the 
Diocese of Michigan and four cities in the 
Diocese of Western Michigan. Canons 
Dunlap, Rudd, and Bohanan continued the 
program of cultivating interest through- 
out the country by means of sermons, il 
lustrated lectures, and personal calls, 
bringing in many new memberships. At 
the present time they are in the Diocese 
of Marquette, where, owing to the splen- 
did cooperation of Bishop Harris and all 


Among the Oaks on the Hillside of 
Mount Saint Alban 
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his clergy, the Canons will be heard in 
every parish. 

During the summer months the Reverend 
Thaddeus A. Cheatham of Pinehurst, N.C., 
will augment the field staff and earry on 
Association work in certain communities 
in New England. 

The field work which has been carried 
on throughout most of the territory north 
of the Ohio River this past winter and 
spring was intended primarily to inform 
and interest the American people.in Wash 
ington Cathedral and to secure an expres- 
sion of that interest through membership 
in the National Cathedral Association. All 
together more than eighty towns and cities 
have been visited by the field representa- 
tives during the past few months, most 
of which was new territory in which per- 
manent committees were established. 


* * * 


installed 
England. 


Dr. Cranage was recently as 
Dean of Norwich Cathedral, 

The Right Reverend Michael Bolton 
Furse, D.D., Bishop of St. Albans, whe 
visited Washington Cathedral two years ago, 
will go to South Africa next autumn to at 
tend the Jubilee of the Pretoria Diocese 
and will also represent the Church of Eng 
land at the consecration of Johannesburg 
Cathedral. 


The Garden Guild 


of 


Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 
well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 
become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 


Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. 
done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 


Active 
Subscribing Members 


Memorial Memberships $2.00, $5.00, $10.00 


Cheeks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 
3525 Woodley Read, Washington, D. C. 
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The Right Reverend Donald Martin, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles, in Seotland, has been in this coun 
try for aid in replacing his corrugated 
iron chureh at Oban, with a modern Cathe 
dral. 

* x * 

Four exquisitely wrought alm_ dishes 
similar to those presented by King George 
the Fifth of England to the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine have been given by the 
citizens of Westminster to Westminster 
Abbey as a memorial to the late Bishop 
Ryle, Dean of Westminster. The dishes 
are of hammered silver gilt having on their 
sides the Royal Arms, the arms of West 
minster, the arms of Westminster Abbey, 
the arms of the late Bishop Ryle and the 
keys of St. Peter with the ring of 
Edward the Confessor. 


x x 


In a recent issue of the American Uni 
versity Bulletin appeared the fol!owing ob 
servation: ‘‘It is appropriate that a Peace 
Monument shall stand at the end of Penn 
sylvania Avenue, backed by the Capitol, our 
citadel of government. It is appropriate 
that a Peace on St. Albans Hill 
shall reflect the glory of religion as repre 
sented in the Cathedral.’’ 


Cross 


Mrs. Campbell, formerly Natalie 
Maegruder, of Washington and a graduate 
of the National Cathedral School, is tak 
ing an active interest in Washington 
Cathedral by inviting Americans living in 
London, which is now her home, to become 
members of the National Cathedral Asso 
ciation. Some months ago the Cathedral 
School presented through her an American 
flag to the Browning Settlement House in 
London. Mrs. Campbell is linking, in these 
friendly ways, two great nations. 


Guy 


* 7: 7 
Council of Youth has been 
under direction of York Cathedral. 


* * * 


A Diocesan 
formed 


made in the 
building of Christ Church Cathedral in 
Victoria, British Columbia. Two notable 
gifts recentily received are the seventeenth 
century railings and gates, formerly in the 
sanctuary of Westminster Abbey, and a 
flag with the arms of the Diocese of Co 
lumbia on it, otherwise similar to the 
Abbey flag. 


Steady progress is being 


* * * 

The Worcester Art Museum, Massachu 
setts, has a twelfth century Romanesque 
Chapel transported intact from its original 
position in an ancient monastery in France. 
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and 


contentment enshrined 


in Nature’s temple beautiful—away from the turmoil 


of town and safe from 


development. 
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The Very 
dean of the 
bany, N. Y., 
eall to the 


Reverend C. C. W. Carver, 
Cathedral of All Saints, Al 
has resigned and accepted a 
rectorship of Christ Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. For five years Dean 
Carver has been at the Cathedral of All 
Saints. His resignation is deeply regretted 
by those under his charge. 
¢ € + 

Westminster Abbey is at last to have a 
‘*Saeristy,’’ built east of the North 
Transept. 


to be 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
SERVICES 


The Bethlehem Chapel 


EVERY SUNDAY: 
Holy Communion 7.30 A. M. 
Morning Prayer and Litany_.10°00 A. M. 
Hcly Communion and Sermon, 11.00 A. M. 
People’s Evensong and Sermon, 4.00 P. M. 

(This service broadcast by Radio.) 

EVERY WEEK DAY: 
Holy Communion 
Evening Prayer 


Open Air Services 
At Peace Cross or Amphitheatre, weather 
permitting 
SUNDAYS, ASCENSION 
MICHAELMAS: 
Evensong and Sermon 


7.30 A. M 
4.30 P. M. 





DAY TO 
4.00 P. M. 











Washington’s 
Largest Trust 
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Capital — $3,400,000 


Surplus—3,400,000 
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St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A Boarding and Day School 


College Preparation and 
Supervised Play in an 
All-Day School 








The Bishop of Washington, 


President of the Trustees 
William Howell Church, 


Headmaster 
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Grace Dodge Hotel 


“Near the Capitol” 
Washington, D. C. 


eeeee 


Set in a lovely, walled-in garden, 
the Grace Dodge Hotel offers 
charming surroundings unique in 
a city hotel. Our economic labor 
policy brings the advantage of a 
no tipping service to the family 
group. There is an_ excellent 
restaurant with both club and a 
la carte service. 


eoeee 


Open to men and women 


eeeee 





Miss Mary A. LinpsLey 
Managing Director 
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National Monumental 
Cathedral School Printing, 


A HOME AND DAY SCHOOL Company 
FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, 
President Board of Trustees = 


JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.LS., 
Principal 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, 1918-1932 Harford Ave. 
Washington, D. C. Baltimore, Md. 














W. D. iiss 


Public Confidence Since 1861 


F Street at Eleventh Washington, D. C. 


OU will find it a 

pleasure to shop 
here because of the 
quick, courteous service 
that you receive. And 
a lasting pleasure, be- 
cause, whatever you 
purchase will be of the 
qualitv that endures. 
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The Gittness 


National Church Weekly 


“Splendid Service” __ 
—Bisnorp Murray, Presiding Bishop. 


“i Rejoice In Its Growing 
Influence” 
—BisHop FREEMAN. 


“Holds An Important Place In The 
Life Of The Church” 
—BisHop MANNING. 


“Doing Great Work” 
—BisHop PARSONS. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 
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of the Episcopal Church 
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Alban Towers 


Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin Avenues 
coeee 
Opposite Washington 
Cathedral 


Highest point in the City 
Suites, from 3 rooms, bath 
and porch 
to 7 rooms, 3 baths and 
porch 
eeeee 
Occupancy about 
November 1 
B. F. SAUL, Rental Agents 
925 15th Street, N. W. 
Phone, Main 2100 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. to Washington Cathedral 
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Today's Packard Six is the lowest priced truly 
fine car ever offered to motorists. 


And because it is a truly fine car—distinguished 
in design, precision built and precision protected 
—it will provide a full measure of luxurious trans- 
portation long after lesser cars have been depre- 
ciated and traded in. 





Why not enjoy the comfort, beauty and dis- 
tinction of the Packard Six? 


e 


PACKARD WASHINGTON Motor Car COMPANY 
O. COOLICAN, President 


Connecticut at S Adams 6130 
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Photograph of Bishop’s House Garage, Washington Cathedral Close 


Constructed by R. W. BOLLING, Building Construction, | 
Architects Building, 18th and E Streets, N. W. 
Phone—Main 10370, Washington, D. C. 
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YELLOW CAB 


SERVICE 
SAFE—CLEAN—SURE 


THE CATHEDRAL OFFICES WILL CALL A CAB FOR YOU 
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HERTZ | ur | STATIONS 
SELF 


(Subsidiary General Motors Corporation) 





Station 
Capital Garage 
1314 New York Avenue 


Station 
1233 20th St., N. W. 
Just South of Dupont Circle 
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BUILDING FOR THE AGES 


Washington Cathedral Under Construction with Massive Crossing 
Piers in the Foreground. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders 














